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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—eacniiaae 
ENERAL TROCHU is moving again, to what purpose is not 
yet certain. He made what appears to have been a feint 
against the Guard beyond St. Denis on the 21st, but in the artil- 
lery duel which ensued but few lives appear to have been lost. 
‘Other attacks were made against Stains—which was taken and 
retaken from the Saxons, near Rosny, and so on; but we have 
as yet no trustworthy account of results, only the King’s idea 
that he was to be attacked next day, of which day we 
have no account from Versailles. The King reports the capture of 
1,000 unwounded prisoners, but does not mention whether they 
were soldiers. Feints of this kind generally imply a subsequent 
sortie in force, but up to Friday night none had been reported 
in London. Meantime the General is increasing and im- 
proving his works in such a style that, should Chanzy or 
Bourbaki break through the outer line, the Germans may 
find themselves besieged. Mont Valérien has been supplied 
with a new gun which throws shells into and over Versailles, and 
Mont Avron, which commands the whole valley of the Marne, has 
been covered with new works, mounted with marine cannon of 
enormous range,—taken away, we imagine, from Issy. New 
works are still in prospect, and one competent eyewitness evi- 
dently believes that Mont Avron will be a danger to the besieg- 
ing hosts. 











Mr. Bright's resignation was announced on Tuesday. It had 
long been known that there was but little hope of any such re- 
covery as would enable him to resume Ministerial work before the 
beginning of the ensuing session, and, therefore, his resignation 
was only postponed by the entreaties of the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues that he would first exhaust every possibility on the 
other side. ‘The official announcement is, that “it is on all 
grounds, whether of foreign or of domestic policy, a matter of 
sincere regret to Mr. Bright to sever the official tie between him- 
self and the Administration.” That is very possibly true; but 
would, of course, be said in the case of a resignation strictly 
grounded on ill-health, whether it was true or not. We have ex- 
pressed elsewhere our deep sense of the great Parliamentary and 
even Ministerial value of Mr. Bright. But we confess that our 
confidence in the existing foreign policy of the Government, not 
particularly strong at best, would not be the stronger for his con- 
tinued presence in the Cabinet. 

The vacancy in the Cabinet has not yet been filled up, and all 
manner of rumours are afloat. Everybody is to go to the Board 
of Trade, except perhaps Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Merriman, and Sir 
George Jenkinson. ‘To-day Lord Hartington is to take it, to- 
morrow Mr. Mundella, next day Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and 
then again Mr. Cardwell. The only thing certain, meanwhile, is 
that the Radicals havea right to the seat ; that their representative 
is Mr. Stansfeld ; and that any other selection will cause great dis- 
content, unless indeed some other should afford an opportunity 
for translating Mr. Cardwell. Could he not be made a Duke, or 
an Archdeacon, or a Poor Law Guardian, or anything else for which 
he is exceptionally fit? The country would not grudge him any 
honour or any office, if only he would go quietly out of the War 
Office, and let us have a chance of getting a man there who will 
act, instead of explaining so sensibly and nicely why he doesn’t. 





We have received this week full reports from the very admirable 
letters of the Times’ special correspondent with the Army of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, of the nature of the four days’ fighting on 
the Loire, at Beaugency, on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th December, 
and of the subsequent march after General Chanzy and his 
army in the direction of Le Mans. These letters show that 
General Chanzy completely puzzled the Duke of Mecklenburg and 
his staff; that he fought four days in succession, and so hard that 
the Germans gained no ground worth talking of, and had to send for 
heavy reinforcements, to their own great dismay ; that when they 
. | expected him to rest he attacked them; that when they expected 
him to attack he was gone, no one knew at first whither; 
that he marched just whither he pleased, and in excellent order ; 
that he did please to march north-west towards Le Mans; and 
that on the march he turned and fought on the 14th December a 
severe action at I’reteval, in which, in the opinion of the corre- 
spondent, neither side had gained any advantage at the time his 
letter left. We know from other sources that General Chanzy 
evacuated VendOme on the 16th, at his leisure, not under the 
enemy’s fire, though the Germans claim to have captured six guns 
there, probably left in the narrow streets; and that in all 
probability his advanced guard effected a junction with the 
Breton army of Le Mans last Sunday (18th December). Since 
then we have had no news of him, and it would almost appear 
that the Duke of Mecklenburg did not venture to follow him 
beyond Vendome. 


It would seem as if we must almost immediately have 
news of a pitched battle between the army of General Chanzy 
and that of the Duke of Mecklenburg, for even if the 
Germans did not follow towards Le Mans, General Chanzy will, 
when reinforced, be moving up towards Dreux and Versailles, 
and the Germans must of course intercept and give him 
battle. The Times calls General Chanzy a ‘mere’ fight- 
ing general. Apparently that is precisely what he is not. 
Such a march from before an enemy, within a week of a great 
defeat, and after four consecutive days’ hard fighting, conducted 
in good order, directed to his own chosen ground, and inter- 
rupted by severe attacks directed on his pursuers, is a very rare 
strategic feat, and raises the greatest hopes for General Chanzy’s 
future operations. 


The only news of General Bourbaki and his army at Bourges is 
that the latter has been fully reorganized since the retreat from Or- 
leans ; that it has not apparently been at all disturbed by the Ger- 
mans, and that the reorganization has been pressed forward by 
M. Gambetta in person. Apparently, it is at least 80,000 strong, 
and General Bourbaki will now have a great opportunity of 
showing what he can do. No rumour as to his movements has yet 
transpired. 


Tours has not yet been taken, but it has had a great fright, and 
seems likely to be taken. On the 20th (Tuesday), Voigts Rhetz 
(who, by the way, seems to be here, there, and everywhere in an 
incredibly short time), ‘*drove back in confusion” some Mobiles with 
artillery, from Monnaie (nine miles north of Tours) to Notre Dame 
d’Ve, four miles north of ‘Tours; but as we are not told of the ** con- 
fusion ” leading to any capture of artillery, we may conclude that 
the confusion was not very great. On ‘Tuesday also ‘Tours was 
shelled from the heights commanding the bridge, and the mayor 
went out to capitulate ; but on Wednesday the Germans had not 
yet entered the town, and news was telegraphed from Tours that 
the Germans had retired from Monnaie, and were concentrating 
in Chateau Renault. Had any battle occurred between either 
Army of the Loire and the Germans necessitating the retirement 
of the Germans ? 


General Faidherbe’s head-quarters were, at the last news, at 
Corbie, a few miles north-east of Amiens, while General Manteuffel 
had drawn together a force at Amiens to attack him. The Standard 
correspondent speaks badly of the discipline of General Faidherbe’s 
troops, which are about 40,000 in number, but raw and ill-drilled, 
and the impression on the spot seems to be that if he fights a 
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regular battle with General Manteuffel he will be worsted. In- 


deed, it is the worst sign for the French that they appear now to 
have made up their mind to defeat as a sort of destiny, before 
they begin to fight. 


The chief German success of the week has been gained at 
Nuits, on Sunday (18th), when Von Werder’s troops, the first 
and second Baden brigades, attacked a very considerable body of 
French troops under General Kramer,—there were something like 
20,000 on each side,—and after a five hours’ obstinate battle com- 
pelled the French to withdraw from Nuits. The Germans admit 
13 oflicers killed and 29 wounded, the latter including General von 
Gliimer and Prince William of Baden, who was slightly wounded 
in the cheek. About 700 men of the German troops were killed 
and wounded, while they claim to have inflicted a loss of 1,000 
killed and wounded on the French, and to have taken 700 
unwounded prisoners. Nuits is fifteen to twenty miles south of 
Dijon. 

King William still hesitates to accept the Imperial Crown. <A 
deputation from the North-German Parliament waited on him on 
the 15th inst. at Versailles, to urge him to accept the symbol of 
unity, but the work is still not complete. The deputation, consist- 
ing only of representatives, was allowed to rumble rp to the palace 
in all manner of ramshackle vehicles, was received by the King, 
and was told that only in the unanimous voice of the German 
Princes and Free Towns and Representatives could the King 
recognize a call from Providence,—‘ Vox populi et Principuin vox 
Dei’,—quite a new version. This unanimous voice has not yet 
been heard, for though the Princes are unanimous and the Free 
Towns, the Catholics of Bavaria hold out. Unanimity is, however, 
ultimately certain, unless Trochu or Chanzy should win, when the 
leading of Providence might possibly be towards a German 


Republic. 


It is expected that the Bavarian Diet will refuse to ratify the 
new treaty under which Bavaria is to enter the German Confede- 
ration. ‘The refusal, though remarkable, as showing the strength 
still belonging to the Separatists, is of very little importance. The 
Chamber, having been elected during a momentary alliance be- 
tween the King and the Catholic party, is Ultramontane, but it is 
only strong through the union of the cries of ‘* Church” and * King.” 
If dissolved under the new circumstances, the King’s influence will 
be thrown on the side of unity, the moderate Catholics will be 
on the same side, and the Ultramontanes will be hopelessly de- 
feated. Fear of that result will probably induce them to absent 
themselves from the Chamber while the treaty is accepted, or 
perhaps they may receive a hint from Rome, which is coquetting 
with the Hohenzollerns. 


Two members of the Republican “left” in the North-German 
Parliament, Herr’n Liebknecht and Bebel, have been arrested 
and imprisoned on a charge of high-treason, and the only German 
paper which has questioned the right to arrest them has been 
dealt with by the police. It seems that Herr’n Liebknecht and 
debel asserted that Alsace and Lorraine ought not to be wrenched 
from France, and that Germany ought to cultivate good relations 
with Republican France ; whilst, further, Herr Liebkaecht charged 
the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, in the old times, on the treason of 
the German Princes, especially the House of Hohenzollern. For 
this offence, doubtless,--committed in discharge of their duties as 
Deputies, though the Germans put it on the Brunswick Socialist 
Manifesto, —these members of the German Parliament have been 
accused of high-treason and sent to prison, and the only newspaper 
which dared to take up their cause has been seized by the police. 
Mr. Russell, the 7/mes’ correspondent, says in his letter describing 
the offer of the Imperial Crown to the King of Prussia at 
Versailles, ‘‘If ever there was a man who won his way to an 
imperial throne, King William yesterday stands without a rival; 
Jor he has conquered his own subjects.” Certainly, and in more 
senses than one. He has clearly conquered Herr’n Liebknecht 
and Bebel, and means, we fear, to conquer a good many more of 
his own subjects, if occasion arises, in the same way. 


Lord Granville’s reply to Count Bismarck’s Luxemburg circular 
has not yet been published, but the account of it given in last 
Sunday's Observer, and the account of it given in yesterday's 
** Lombard” telegram from Berlin, appear to agree that it is very 
mild,—mild to benignity. The Observer says that the Note 
admitted that if the violation of neutrality by Luxemburg 
turned out to be true, it would justify the Germans in 
violating the neutrality in their turn for war purposes, 


but would not justify them in any attack on the inde- 








pendence of Luxemburg when the war is over, for which 
Lord Granville considers that the Prussian guarantee stil] 
holds good. The Berlin telegram does not appear to regard the 
Note as going quite so far. It expresses regret, says the sender of 
the message, that the Grand Ducal Government should haye 
given cause for the complaints made by Count Bismarck, if it has 
given such cause, as to which, of course, it reserves Lord Gran- 
ville’s opinion, and expresses a hope that even if it be so, Count 
Bismarck has not renounced the ‘T'reaty of 1867, and will be prepared 
to negotiate before taking any further steps. If these accounts 
are true, there seems to be no trace of any stand taken by England 
as to her own position and intentions in the matter, and nothing, 
in short, beyond feeble amiability. Englishmen, too, of course, 
must reserve their opinion till they see the Note; but if it wag 
anything but soothing to Count Bismarck, Lord Granville has 
had very unsensational reporters. 


Earl Russell is uneasy about the state of the Army, and writes 
to Wednesday’s Times to point out what powerful grudges appear to 
be getting up against England on all sides. America bitterly 
inveighs against us for having done exactly what she did during 
the wars of the South-American Republics with Spain, and for 
giving the same answer that she gave to the remonstrances urged. 
The Germans bitterly reproach us for doing what they allow 
America to do on a far greater scale without any interruption of 
friendly relations. ‘+The envy and hostility which have pursued 
every wealthy commercial nation in ancient and modern times, 
are now dogging our steps, and will one of these days burst out 
into open aggression.” ‘* Why suppose the British Channel im- 
pregnable?” says Lord Russell. ‘* Why not raise, by ballot if 
necessary, and embody, 100,000 Militia?” Why not, indeed? 
Everyone is asking the same question as Lord Russell, and the 
Ministry may be assured that the answer must be a very good one, 
or popular as they are, they will not remain long in office. 


Alsace, by all accounts, both French and German, continues 
incurably restless under conquest. The Allgemeine Zeitung 
(published at Augsburg) says that the Alsatians will not accept 
office under the Germans, and that the newspapers daily give 
letters from officials resigning the offices assigned to them, and 
declining to help the Germans, so that German administrators 
are brought from a distance to govern the province. Attacks are 
constantly made on the telegraph and railways, so that Alsatians 
are compelled to accompany the trains to ensure the safety of the 
German officials. Young Alsatians escape in considerable numbers 
to the French armies, and German Alsatians pretend not to under- 
stand German, answering their German conquerors in bad French 
with ‘* Je ne combrens bas.” 


The following are the sentences which German courts-martial 
have been ordered to pass upon Alsatians tried before them :— 
‘‘ For enlisting or procuring enlistments in military service against 
the German Army, 20 years’ hard labour and a fine of £1,509; 
if under extenuating circumstances, imprisonment without hard 
labour and a fine of £150. For defaming the King of Prussia or 
any of the allied German Princes, not less than two months’ 
imprisonment or internmeut in a fortress for any term not exceed- 
ing five years. For obstructing any official or soldier in the 
execution of his duty, two or five years’ imprisonment for active, 
anda fine of £30 ora year’s imprisonment for passive, obstruction.” 
These are not cruel sentences, as the prisoners would, of course, 
be released on the termination of the war; but they are, in one 
respect, harsh. Oaly a German would punish a people under 
invasion, but not yet conquered, for forming or expressing a bad 
opinion of the principal invader. Imagine what they would have 
said if Napoleon had imprisoned a burgomaster on such ground ' 
The Alsatian revenge is an apt one. ‘The citizens who before spoke 
a patois now speak French. . 

The Chinese have cheated the Europeans again. As we pre- 
dicted, many of the men executed for the Tientsin massacre turn 
out not to have been the guilty persons at all. ‘The Mandarins 
caught a few of the meaner rioters, hired a few others, probably 
convicts, for 500 taels given to their families, allowed the 
heads taken off to be sewn on again, and promised a temple over 
the remains of the patriotic sufferers. They, moreover, represeut 
that the executions are concessions to the barbarism of the 
foreigner, who must be conciliated until it is expedient to drive 
him out of the land. No Mandarin or person of importance his 
been executed, and a sentence of banishment passed on two of the 
order probably implies their rapid promotion in another province. 
Well, all things come to an end, even the siege of Paris; and it 
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must be a pleasure to King William to reflect that he has saved 
Chenk-wo-jin, a Chinese junker of rank. 


Mr. George Campbell has been selected to succeed Sir W. Grey 
as Lieutenaut-Governor of Bengal. He is best Known in Eng- 
land by an extremely able pamphlet on Irish Land Tenure ; but 
in India he has been a successful administrator and a sound jurist. 
The only objection to the appointment, and that in the particular 
ease is not a grave one, is that it will encourage civilians to seck 
promotion at home rather than in India,—a practice which might 
rapidly degenerate into an abuse. 


. 


The trial of R. E. Howchin, the usher at Liverpool, for the 
murder of Mr. Flueck, has ended in the acquittal which from 
the first appeared absolutely inevitable. There was, in fact, no 
evidence against the prisoner, except that he had quarrelled with 
the deceased, not very seriously, for Mr. Flueck kept him on ; 
that he was in the house, and that he had a spot of blood on 
his coat, which, however, had dried, and was declared to be 
beyond analysis. The blood may have come from deceased's 
head. On the other hand, it was proved that he was going 
about as usual within a quarter of an hour of the murder, that 
his manner showed no trace of agitation, that he played with some 
penvies with the boys, and that when attending the dying man 
he asked Mr. Preyss, a German usher, to try if Mr. Flueck, who, 
though specebless, was not dead, would respond to his native 
German. Curiously enough, the fact was quoted by counsel as 
proof positive of conscious innocence, while the judge said it 
must have been either innocence or extremely artful acting. The 
equally likely theory, if Howchin had been guilty, that he wished 
Flueck to know he had taken vengeance, never struck the prosecu- 
tion. Nor was anything made of Howchin’s own idea that he 
was mad, a condition occasionally admitting of strange outward 
calm. No argument, however, could have affected the verdict. 
The evidence was hardly enough to justify committal for trial, 
Howchin has been declared innocent, and the murder must be 
added to the long list of the undiscovered and undiscoverable. 
We should add that Howchin’scalmness never quitted him under a 
most illegal examination by the police, for which the judge very 
properly rebuked them. We wish counsel might question prisoners, 
but God forbid we should entrust the function to any one not in 
open Court. There would be torture in the land in a week. 

The Directors of the Union Bank are, it would seem, * impressed 
with the distress and ditliculties resulting from the early and im- 
provident marriages of some of the junior clerks, who, without 
any other resources than their commencing salaries, soon find their 
incomes inadequate to meet the increased expenses entailed by 
marriage, and often by sickness in addition ;” consequently, 
‘acting in the interest of their clerks,” they, on 7th December, 
issued a decree that any clerk who should marry on a salary of 
less than £150 a year should ** be considered to have resigned his 
appointment,” It is really true, though this is 1870. ‘The decree 
appears én evfenso in the Times of Monday, must have passed a 
committee of grave English gentlemen of responsible position, and 
is actually defended, except so far as it is retrospective, by the 
City Editor of the Times. What a lot of people there are in the 
world who would be pronounced “ impossible fools” if described 
in novels, 


A new spirit seems to have come into Derry, possibly with the 
new stipendiary, Mr. Keogh. After a good many years of delibe- 
ration over the point, the magistrates of the brave old town came 
this year to the conclusion that law ought to be obeyed, that broken 
heads were not lawful, and that celebrations leading to broken 
heads were not lawful either, and ought to be stopped. So, having 
legal authority for their act, they prohibited the annual riot got 
up by the ** Apprentice Boys” on the 19th. The Apprentice Boys 
were of course irate, and threatened all manner of things ; but the 
magistrates were firm, Colouel Ilillier, commanding the armed 
police, was firm also, and the Orangemen had for the first time to 
sive way. Nobody was killed, nobody was wounded, and nobody 
was much the worse, unless it be Colonel Iillier, who is threat- 
ened with an action for damages for arresting Mr. Rea, a gentle- 
man well-known in Ireland as, on the whole, perhaps the least 
turbulent and most silent Irishman who ever lived. 


German accounts of their losses are no longer trustworthy, or 
are made upon some principle not yet understood by the 
rest of the world. Thus it is stated that Prussia has 
lost during the war, in killed and wounded, 12 generals, 

e 


206 staff officers, 2,691 subalterns, 900 ensigns, 5,384 non- 





commissioned officers, and 53,500 privates, or about 61,000 
men in all. As 35,000 men were killed and wounded at 
Gravelotte, as all the Reserves and all the Landwehr have been 
summoned, and as the number of Germans in France is decidedly 
less than it was, this account is imaginary. We doubt whether, in 
the actual region of battle, reckoning from Chalons to the sea, 
Germany has 400,000 effective soldiers left. The immense corps 
darmée have been slowly whittled away, and although, of course, 
not a third of the losses are losses by death, the gap in the 
German population will be felt for years. 


The Premier has addressed a letter to Sir W. Carroll, head of a 
petition recently presented on behalf of the Fenian prisoners, 
informing him that Her Majesty's Government have recommended 
the exercise of the royal clemency, ‘so far as it is compatible with 
the assured maintenance of tranquillity and order in the country.” 
The Fenians will only be discharged on condition of self-banishment 
from the United Kingdom. They were “justly condemned for par- 
ticipation in a conspiracy which, if in any degree successful, would 
have filled Ireland with misery and bloodshed,” and are only released 
because Ireland is remarkably prosperous and generally free from 
violence and disorder; and because Parliament, by its readiness 
to remove Irish grievances, has strengthened the hands of that great 
body of men of all creeds and parties which is on the side of order 
and loyalty. Her Majesty's Ministers are earnestly desirous to 
favour the advance of the healing process, the more so, as the 
compassionate feeling so widely spread in Ireland has not expressed 
itself in turbulent demands such as would render compliance incon- 
sistent with the authority of Government. The reasoning is sound, 
the release itself perhaps wise; but grace to be felt should be 
gracious, and, as we have explained elsewhere, the Premier's 
limitations will undo the effect of his concession. 


Five of the Hitchin lady-students who entertained, or whose 
instructors entertained for them, the modest ambition of proving 
their competency to pass the ordinary Cambridge University 
examinations, have been examined by the Cambridge examiners 
for the ‘ Little-go,’ and the report of the examiners shows that 
four out of the five attained the standard required for a first- 
class, and the fifth that necessary for a second-class. ‘Two of the 
five were examined in the additional subjects and approved. The 
classical examiners spoke very highly of the classical work of all the 
students. ‘The Lady College at Hitchin entered on its second year 
last October, when, as also in the month of June, students wishing 
to enter it can be examined in London for entrance. Scholarships 
are offered for competition in connection with the next entrance 
examination in June, 1871. We conclude from what has already 
been done that any girl who enters the College and masters its 
studies has a good chance of receiving a certificate at least equal 
to a Cambridge degree,—and even, if they are not daunted by 
such a report, of going out as Wranglers, when they leave. 


Trinity College, Dublin, having appealed to the University of 
Gottingen, and other learned bodies, to get up a monster protest 
against the destruction of the various scientific and artistic treasures 
in Paris by bombardment, Dr. Dove, the Rector of Giittingen, in 
the name of the University, has sent a very wonderful reply, in 
which he states that Germans only wish to head the peaceful 
energy and science of the world, but that disturbed in this task 
by an attack on their honour and ‘ moral self-consciousness,” 
they are now fighting for ‘‘the peace of the world and the 
morals of humanity, for those would be destroyed if the 
idea of requiting justice could be destroyed from the con- 
sciousness of peoples. ‘That the world retains the belief in 
this justice, it owes, next to God's grace, to the German people.” 
“When Europe had not the moral courage to prevent a wanton 
breach of the peace, this people, awaiting the righteous judgment 
in the thunder of battles, put its existence at stake. It has sent 
out the intellectual flower of its youth to the sacred struggle, 
which a great English historian has justly described as the 
struggle of the Archangel against Belial.” (Who is the great 
English historian, by the way? And did he describe the war 
since Sedan, the war for the right to conquer and oppress Alsace 
and Lorraine, in these remarkable terms?) Dr. Dove appears 
to be wickedly fanatical, if he thinks that Germany is to be 
solemnly justified by God for burning, slaying, and plundering 
in a country willing to submit and atone for the wrong it 
had done, and thus burning and slaying only for the sake of an 
oppressive territorial conquest. 





Consols were on Friday 91{ to 92. 
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> 2 : object of interest to the whole civilized world. The 
TOI I CS OF THE DAY. perhaps, the only political speeches as yet existing which may 
eee be studied whenever and if ever English becomes a dea 
MR. BRIGHT’S RESIGNATION. | language, as the speeches of Demosthenes are studied by 
F Mr. Bright has, as we should fear to be probable, vanished.) modern Europe now. There may have been greater English 
out of public life, no less than out of the Cabinet, his is | orators, but they lived before the age of accurate reporting. 
a loss which will be very serious to the English Parliament, and | There are Parliamentary orators as great still left, but they 
which we see at present no sign that any other man can | do not throw into their language that vast weight of passion 
supply. His function was to give passion, colour, vivid | and character which is requisite to give interest to speeches 
popular feeling, to political debate; to make Parliament see | whose occasions have passed away. Mr. Disraeli’s speeches 
how particular questions affected the people, whether it were | might continue to have a certain literary interest, but the pun- 
reasonable or not that they should be so affected; to dispel | gency and humour of their raillery will become unintelligible 
by a single one of his weighty, vigorous, and glowing sentences | as the individual figures against whom his arrows were aimed 
the illusion that a dry man’s dry reasons can turn the | vanish from the stage and are no more known. Mr. Gladstone’s: 
seale of popular opinion in a country governed by the speeches are in some cases too much business speeches, in 
people; to make the House recognize fully the great | other cases too diffuse and indirect in their argument, to arrest 
natural forces at work with which Parliament must the attention of future generations, The late Mr. Cobden’s 
reckon, whether it proposes to yield to these forces, | speeches, though models of lucid exposition and shrewd 
or to resist them, or to take an intermediate line of | illustration, have a little too much of the ‘dry light’ of the 
compromise. Without Mr. Bright the House will be with- | understanding to stir the hearts even of the twenty-first or 
out one of the great data for deliberation. Many other | twenty-second century. But Mr. Bright’s speeches are the 
speakers have cooler heads and more impartial judgments ; |} very models of classical oratory. The orations against Catiline 
many haye a weightier logic and a greater wealth of statesman- | have not half the concentrated weight of brooding fire in 
like resource ; but no other speaker ever placed before the | them which are contained in Mr. Bright’s denunciations of 
House with a vividness that so compelled respect and attention, | the Slaveholders’ rebellion. Some of the speeches on behalf 
even if it often roused angry resistance, the real mainsprings | of Ireland would compare for weight and power of eloquence 
of the popular feeling. Mr. Bright was often charged with | with the finest fragments of the speeches of Caius and 
appealing to the passions of the multitude, and no charge Tiberius Gracchus on the question of the public land. Nay, they 
could be truer. Of course he did. His political nature was | rise at times into the grandeur and faith of the Hebrew pro- 
an embodiment of those passions, and he could no more help | phet’s vision. No doubt, on the other hand, they often assume a 
appealing to them than a poet can help appealing to the | tone which jars upon the ear as selfish and mercantile. But even 
imagination, or a musician to the sense of music. But what- | then they embody the fervour of a passionate impression and the 
ever may be said of his functions as an agitator,—and no | scorn of dogmatic prejudice towards ancient tradition. If ever 
agitator was ever more successful, and more successful, too, in modern eloquence is studied as the old classical orators are 
the most fortunate way, tnat of exciting the premature passion | studied, Mr. Bright's has a better chance than the eloquence 
which anticipates and provides against the far more dangerous | of any other Englishman who has ever lived. There is in his 
outburst of passion long suppressed,—nobody can doubt that | speeches the compressed life that defies time, that kindles 
for Parliament it was a pure gain to have constantly | the reader as it kindles the hearers. 
before it this miniature of the latent volcanic forces of the | The loss of such a figure,—if we are to lose it, or even 
people, without constant and explicit reference to which all | to lose the most characteristic signs of it,—from our political 
legislation is apt to be theoretic and rootless. No doubt, Mr. | world is a loss we can ill afford. The tendency of moderm 
Bright often opposed and defeated thoroughly reasonable | politics, disembarrassed from the great controversies of the past, 
measures. But thoroughly reasonable measures may be very un- | is to degenerate in dignity and interest,—to assume the 
desirable measures, if they have already excited against them a | United States’ type of local and almost parochial minuteness. 
great weight of popular prejudice, however groundless. And | Every really great figure who enters our political world post- 
this was just what Mr. Bright’s presence in Parliament effec- | pones for us this danger. Mr. Bright has done much to post- 
tually tested. If his heavy artillery could not penetrate the | pone it, and to raise the standard of political feeling among 
thick reason-plating of the statesmen, it was passion-proof, | Radicals, if not of political thought. He may have done little 


and we might trust to the popular recognition of that fact in | 4s a minister, though he undoubtedly gave to the first great 
due time. If his great discharges rent and pierced the in- | measure of the present Administration a most powerful and 
tellectual armour of the politicians, no matter how good or | weighty support. But asa Radical and a Democrat he has 
powerful that armour might have been, it was not suited for | taught the nation to measure popular feeling by a high 
the use of a nation whose political institutions are founded | standard,—a standard beside which all mob-oratory is at once 
upon popular favour. And this, too, indicates the service which | perceived to be artificial and dishonest,—and this alone has 
Mr. Bright, had he retained his health, might have rendered to purified the atmosphere of the political school he represented, 
the Cabinet,—the use which, in the case of the Irish-Church | while his grand and nervous English has left to English 
question, he probably did render to the Cabinet. Ilis view | literature a rich legacy of renown. 
of a policy or a new measure must have been, in 
some respects, a perfect epitome of a popular view in- 4s = -. 
rs “Ni the nae Lenacnaie’ teiline and the | THE CRY FOR A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

( NE would quite expect M. Guizot to plead for the im- 


average middle-class prepossession, and it would have 
been sure to be presented with a certain breadth and glow | mediate convocation of a National Assembly in France. 
that would ensure it a full measure of attention. Mr. Bright | The old intriguer who arranged the Spanish Marriages,—the 
must have been as instructive to an intelligent Cabinet | foulest job witnessed by this generation of men,—who as an 
as a pocket popular meeting, if you could conceive such a| Academician has helped to proscribe all Liberal Frenchmen 
thing, expressly engaged to debate the Cabinet’s measures in| of genius, and as ruler of the Protestant Consistory has 
the Cabinet’s presence without revealing its secrets. No doubt, battled steadily for the Temporal Power, has, throughout his 
his contemptuous aversion to the interference of Government | life, been before everything a formalist. He disregarded many 
at all in ordinary matters might at times, if he had remained | laws human and divine to win Spain for Louis Philippe ; but we 
in the Cabinet long, have weighed oppressively on con-/ do him the justice to believe that he would have sacrificed 
structive schemes, But no one can doubt the great advantage | Louis Philippe to Spain rather than commit a visible inde- 
to a Cabinet of having all the winds of popular feeling con-|corum. He governed France by corruption, and brought on 
fined, like Eurus and Notus in the cave of JMolus, in the /a revolution by folly; but he adhered rigidly to all con- 
breast of one of its own members. | stitutional forms, and he is constitutional now, when he pleads 
But besides the probable loss to the House and the certain | that France should surrender, and accepting peace and 
loss to the Cabinet of actual service, the country itself cannot | legality, should with them accept also his old masters. That is 
help feeling a certain amount of pain at the prospect of the the real meaning of his sermon, so dignified, and patroniz- 
disappearance of so grand an energy from political life.|ing, and crafty, in favour of an Assembly, just pub- 
Whatever Mr. Bright has been, he has never failed to be in-/ lished in J/acmillan,—a sermon which is unanswerable 
teresting. His speeches have excited all kinds and amounts by legal arguments, and will help to blunt every sword 
of sympathy and antipathy, but they have never fallen dead. in France, and which he may like for one reason as well as 
They have quickened the pulses of our somewhat apathetic | for the other. He sees, being shrewd and experienced in 

















country, and made the political agitations of England an i affairs, that France must win; he knows that if the Republic 
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saves her, the Republic is established ; he believes the Assembly 
would be anti-Republican, would represent, as he says, the 
immense body of pacific persons who desire before all things 
to pursue their fruitful industry, and cannot pursue it during 
a war; and, therefore, at the risk of defeating France, of 
buying off Germany by a sacrifice of her limbs, he advises the 
moderate classes to summon the Assembly. 

That M. Guizot should give this counsel is, as we said, 
intelligible. The unscrupulous formalist is not a rare 
character, and in political formalism and in political unseru- 

ulousness M. Guizot has still his equal to seek. But we 

are alittle puzzled with the hold which this notion of an Assem- 
bly has over a great many Englishmen who do not sympathize 
with Bismarck, who do not wish France in her hour of de- 
liverance to surrender provinces, and who, if, deceived by 
aristocratic chatter, they distrust Gambetta, have still a cor- 
dial admiration and sympathy for General T'rochu. English- 
men are friends of legality, no doubt; but still they are 
usually able to understand revolutions, to recognize the differ- 
ence between a true and a false plebiscite, to comprehend that 
obedience to a man who cannot coerce is equal to a popular 
election. What possible or imaginable good could a National 
Assembly just now do to France? We entirely admit that the 
Sovereign power in France, as in England, rightfully belongs 
to such an Assembly, but what use would there be in invok- 
ing the Sovereign power just now? Suppose that it removed 
the two chiefs of the national movement, or limited their 
autocracy, that would be only a misfortune, would tend 
directly to diminish the vigour of the defence. Or sup- 
pose it supported Trochu and Gambetta, what would they, 
on behalf of the national movement, appear to gain? <A 
better title to obedience? What better title can they con- 
ceivably have than an obedience so voluntary and so universal 
that it amounts to a plébiscite of the most splendid kind, a 
plebiscite delivered in the face of the enemy and under 
penalty of endless suffering? All France is obeying Trochu 
and Gambetta, the very men who run away acknowledge 
their authority, and even the Alsatians, who know they will 
be marked men for life, will for years to come be exposed to 
punishment from their new rulers, throng to the standard of 
the Genoese who is defending France in such numbers that 
the Germans have to punish their families in order to strike 
terror. What better title to rule a nation can there be than 
the national will, or what other title does King William plead 
to the Kaisership of Germany? By every law human or 
divine known among men, M. Gambetta has a right to defend 
his country, and to lead other countrymen willing to follow in 
that work"of defence, and that is all he is doing. Insurrection 
against the foreigner has always been held by Englishmen a 
duty as well as a right, and he is leading an insurrection 
against the foreigner as much as ever Hofer or Daniel Manin 
were, far more than Washington was. Is his moral position 
changed because he has created great armies instead of little 
bands, or because, instead of failing, he will, in all human pro- 
bability, succeed? Or is it altered because the enemy isa 
great one, a highly-organized State, inhabited by highly- 
trained soldiers, directed by Generals of the first capacity ¢ Is 
it lawful to rebel against all invaders save such as happen to 
wear spectacles? To say that he is compelling France to 
defend herself against her will is the silliest calumny. If a 
district chooses to disobey, what is to prevent it? If an 
army chooses to arrest him, what hinders it? If a town 
shuts its gates on him and proclaims peace, where is its 
liability? He has precisely the title of the House of 
Hanover to the Throne of England, namely, the will of the 
people, given of necessity and under exceptional circum- 
stances through irregular forms. 

But it is asked why, if a section of the population of France 
desire an Assembly, and an Assembly is the fitting Sovereign 
of France, should it not be summoned together? For the 
same reason that a General in the crisis of a campaign should 
not summon a council of war, because it is certain to be inferior 
in daring, resolution, and success to an individual,—because it 
can be called only to diminish his own responsibility. Suppose 
the Assembly the best which France could raise, quite deter- | 
mined to fight on, full of persons whose advice would in peace 
time be most valuable, still its deliberations would in a time 
like this be most embarrassing, would substitute the will of 
six hundred persons for the will of one, would allow of the 
existence of parties, would encourage the rise of ambitions, would 
substitute debate, wisdom, and eloquence for unity, secrecy, and 
daring, which latter, and not the former, are the qualities re- 
quired to rescue an inyaded people. One does not save a ship on 


| 





fire by a talking committee of her passengers, and the right to 
save her—a right above all laws and forms and regulations 
made for ordinary seasons—belongs to any man who can do it. 
, If there is such a man on board, his duty is absolute; and if 
he shoots down half the crew for disobedience and the rest of 
| them for breaking into the spirit-room, and saves the ship by 
the irregular aid of the passengers, he is within his right. 
The committee might be more legal, particularly if it com- 
prehended officers ; but as neither wind nor sea heartily respects 
committees, or is willing to wait while they seck for counsels 
of perfection, the work has to be done at once, and in a more 
or less illegal fashion. When the Germans are outside France 
the formalities can be complied with, and ought to be com- 
plied with, being useful formalities in ordinary times, by 
retrospective enactments. M. Guizot points to the example 
of Washington, who, though harassed and hampered by Con- 
gress, never superseded it, and thinks apparently that example 
conclusive. It has no weight whatever, for the circumstances 
have no analogy. Working among Englishmen, Washington 
could not have overcome the difliculty of obtaining supplies 
from thirteen separate colonies without the aid of a Congress ; 
but had he had the power, we may rely upon it he would have 
called Congress together only after the war. As it was, 
though his task was a trifle by the side of Gambetta’s, though 
he had with 600,000 male adults to defend a country attacked 
by a State 3,000 miles off and to defeat an army never 40,000 
strong, he was so hampered by Congress that he was repeatedly 
within a hairsbreadth of total defeat. Could he have wielded 
the resources of the Union as M. Gambetta wields those of 
France, war could not have endured a year. 

Bat we shall be told that if France at heart desires peace, and 
is willing to sacrifice provinces to secure it, surely France 
has a right to make peace and overrule M. Gambetta’s desire 
to go on with war. We are not quiteso sure of that. There 
are other rights as well as legal rights in the world, and one 
of them is the right, under certain circumstances, of insurrec- 
tion against legality. All oppressions are more or less legal. 
The American people had no legal right to depose their King, 
even if they had to resist his Parliament; William Tell 
was arebel; Hofer defied a Treaty ; Cromwell rose against a 
legitimate King; every man who has ever enfranchised a 
nation by violence has broken through some constitutional 
cobweb or other in his progress. If the right of resistance 
can ever exist, it must exist to the fullest extent against a 
Government which, native or foreign, is exerting the powers of 
government for the benefit of an invader; and if France 
officially yielded, and Gambetta, leading the more daring of 
her sons, defied both the foreigner and his instruments, history 
would pronounce him a patriot, and enshrine his name as it 
has enshrined that of Kosciusko,—who, by the way, died in a 
far less defensible cause. Sappose that England, conquered by 
the Germans, had ceded Cornwall, and some Scottish plebeian 
roused Scotland, maintained the illegal contest with the in- 
vader and won it,—should we pronounce him a usurper, or 
honour him for ages as the greatest of heroes? Or suppose, 
after Jena, and the Treaty, Stein had had the power to do 
openly what he did secretly—organize a national revolt— 
would Germany have honoured him less than she does, or even 
more, as a2 man who, in the name of national freedom, had 
defied arrangements theoretically legal, but really made under 
duresse? Are men bound, morally bound, to obey laws 
passed by their representatives under threats from an armed 














host {/—and that would be the position of a National Assembly 
of France elected during an invasion, elected, that is, by the 
votes of men to whom the immediate danger and distress are 
so visible and so terrible that they cannot see the general 
position, are not capable of forming an opinion, are not, in 
fact, capable of giving a free vote. Even on the grounds 
alleged by those who believe that France would surrender, the 
title of the Government of Defence is good, while it is per- 
fect upon ours, who believe that an Assembly would fight 
—as Trochu and Gambetta have not done—by revolutionary 
means, who hold that their power exists because they represent 
precisely the desire of all France, the desire to fight on till 
this generation has perished rather than yield, but to fight on 
in the civilized and organized style, with armies and rifles, 
instead of Hofer’s weapons,—mountaineers and boulders of rock. 





THE DANGER BEFORE THE MINISTRY. 
W HENEVER Parliament meets, whether it be in February 
—as we fear—or on 17th January, the day to which it 
now stands prorogued,—as we would fain hope,—the Ministry 
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will become conscious of a changed atmosphere, one heavier, 
hotter, more charged with electricity than that in which for 
two Sessions they have moved so easily. The Recess has not 
been favourable to their prospects. The Cabinet has not 
changed much, though one prominent member is dead, and 
another has resigned; but the work of its chiefs has changed, 
and they are less suited to the new task than to the old. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government was intended to be a kind of ideal 
government for a peaceful time, a government that should 
reform and retrench, and in certain departments build ; that 
should conciliate Ireland, and enlarge national education, and 
liberalize the Universities, and remodel the bureaus, and reduce 
the taxes; and all these things it has done, and done so well 
that, had circumstances not changed, Mr. Gladstone might 
have met an approving or placid Ilouse, content to register his 
suggestions without overmuch even of discussion. The dis- 
content in the ranks of the extreme Liberals, though perceptible 
last year, and greatly increased by the blunder of appoint- 
ing Lord Halifax to the vacant seat in the Cabinet, 
would not have mattered much, for they have no sufficient 
leader, and their opposition, whenever it became serious, 
always attracted Tory votes. There was plenty of 
work to do of a kind the Cabinet was sure to do well, 
and there was nearly a certainty of one of those mighty 
surpluses which are accepted in a commercial state as proof 
that internal administration has been on the whole successful. 
The Continental war destroyed all those prospects to an 
extent of which we expect the Ministry have as yet but little 
idea. It increased, as it happened, the popular feeling in 
favour of education, the conquering Power being ‘one which 
had encouraged instruction ; but in every other department of 
effort it changed the whole kind of work, and even the kind 
of official tone, demanded of the Government by the people. 
Economy seems almost contemptible when expenditure is so 
necessary. Instead of wise internal measures the people wish 
for vigorous foreign action, instead of reductions they ask for 
soldiers, instead of elaborate plans of far-reaching improve- 
ment, they long in their hearts for sudden, intelligible, and 
daring resolves. The Cabinet, it must be confessed by its friends, 
is by no means so fitted to deal with the new as with the old 
conditions of success. Its Chief, though his marvellous 
intellect may yet adapt itself to the change in the aspect of 
all public affairs,—to a change in the object of politics which 
may last for years, has never displayed any one of the 
qualities which make up a great War Minister, knows little 
of Foreign politics, detests the idea of war, exaggerates to 
folly Lamartine’s theory that “opinion is the executive 
foree of the nineteenth century,” and is suspected—we 
believe on inadequate grounds—of want of sympathy with 
the English resolve to be great among the nations of the 
world. He has shrunk not only from leading actior, but 
from leading opinion upon the war, has preferred a weakly- 
wise reticence upon the whole subject to the frank and stimu- 
lating expression of feeling by which Lord Palmerston would 
have defined and strengthened the position of the country. 
His War Minister is the least original member of his Govern- 
ment, the man from whom the country would least expect a 
swift and a great extension of its visible resources. Mfr. 
Cardwell has great capacities, it may be, but they are not of 
the kind which, were Great Britain threatened, would make 
all her children brave. His new Foreign Minister, though by 


no means a failure, by no means completely answers public | 


expectation. He may yet show himself to have been far more 
determined than the world knows, but the effect of his action 
as yet has been to create an impression that the Dritish 
Ministry knows how to retreat in a highly-dignified manner. 
Dignified retreating may be most wise,—we are not discussing 
that—but dignified retreating before a most truculent foe, 
before a statesman who thinks nothing achieved unless 
it has been achieved by fear, is not the attitude 
which the average Briton loves. 
impatience of it among very quiet people, among people dis- 
posed to believe that Government knows best, and quite philo- 
sophical enough to retreat, if only quite sure that retreat és a 
strategic movement, and nota simple running away. The tone 
even of Liberals is becoming querulous at the want of dignity in 
the Government. And should the 
our military strength prove to be a little scheme, or Mr. 
Lowe talk too much about the importance of pennies, or 


the Government again recede when insulted by a military 
1, in spite 





great scheme for increasing 
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power, the querulousness may become 
of the immense majority yielded by 
eome most formidable to the Admin 









tone 


There is a restless | 


be- | 


must not depend too much upon the opinions of his colleagues 
or even upon those of prominent Members of Parliament. — He 
cannot have more support of that kind than Lord Palmerston 
had for his Conspiracy Bill, the opposition to which pul- 
verized a strong Government in a week, and arose as it were 
spontaneously outside the political circles altogether. The 
“country ”’ would not have it, whatever the consequences, and 
the Government went down like a ship in a calm. We 
seriously believe there is risk, imminent risk, of a similar 
catastrophe ; that the country desires the Government to arm ; 
that it suspects the Cabinet of an intention to evade its de- 
mand; and that if the suspicion is justified, the ironclad will 
be on the rocks at once. It is not danger from Germany, 
or Russia, or America that is feared, for the people still 
retain even too much confidence in the fleet; it is the 
want of influence, of respect throughout the world, which 
creates a disaffection all the more profound because its origin 
is so obscure and its objects so vague. There is a vote of want 
of confidence in Mr. Gladstone as helmsman for a stormy time 
being passed silently through England, and unless that vote 
can be recalled or cancelled, it will be more fatal than any 
vote of the House of Commons. Statesmen smile very justly 
at noisy meetings of nobodies held in Trafalgar Square, but 
those meetings are symptoms of an unrest, a dissatisfaction 
which, though it may be as yet only dissatisfaction, reaches far 
higher in the electorate than the attorney who just now makes 
himself the mouth-piece of the mob. The desire is not for 
war—many of the most discontented are most anxious to 
avoid war—nor is there any scheme of military reform which 
has caught or is likely to catch the public fancy ; but there is 
a deep, half-angry longing for a Government which shall be 
strong abroad, which “can give Bismarck as good as he brings,” 
upon which allies can implicitly depend, and which must be 
treated in every Cabinet of Europe as an equal power. 

We are perfectly aware that a great many clouds very often 
gather in the Recess which are dissipated when the Session 
commences ; that during this recess public men have been ex- 
ceptionally silent ; that at no previous time has the true state of 
our foreign relations been socarefully concealed from the public; 
that the Ministry may have defences to offer which will 
dissipate much of the discontent. But the permanent 
character of the British people, or rather of the English-speak- 
ing people—for it is as true of America as of England—never 
changes, and the first peculiarity of that character is a deep 
inner pride, a pride absolutely inflexible, though often so 
calm that observers from time to time doubt its existence. 
No Government which offended or overlooked this pride ever 
lived long, and our strong apprehension is that this Govern- 
ment is overlooking it, is mistaking quiet for apathy, is con- 
fusing a great reluctance to be bored by exertion for a 
willingness to remain incapable of exertion, should the 
necessity arise. There is no such willingness anywhere, no 
effective party in the country which does not at heart believe 
it better to run the risk of wasting money than to leave the 
country powerless to give its will effect. There are not ten 
men anywhere, for example, to whom the Premier would 
pay five minutes’ attention who are not resolved that, be the 
effect on Ministers what it may, the Artillery shall be 
doubled ; and that resolve is but a symptom of the general 
feeling. The Zimes does not always, nowadays, express 
the popular feeling; but its mistakes are very seldom 
on the side of too much action, still more seldom iden- 
tical with those made by journals less anxious to be 
in accord with the general opinion. Let Mr. Gladstone 
note as one of the hundred signs of the storm that is coming 
the line the 7%mes has adopted. Its conductors are not de- 
|fending or attacking any special method of preparation, are 
| not advocating any definite line of action, are not, from all 
| that appears, at all convinced what line action should take. 
But day after day, week after week, amidst the most astound- 
ing gyrations on every other subject, now German, now French, 
| now all for audacity, then all for retreat, the big journal in- 
| cessantly recurs to one and the same refrain, ‘We must 
farm.” That is the murmur heard in every momentary lull in 
| the parochial noise and loud gossip about the war, and every 


| time i is audible it is louder and more menacing to the 

















Administration. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND NO-POLICY. 
gestae ideas have done much for England; but for 
one of our departments of State they have produced 
j nothing but disorganization of the ancient traditions,—which 
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sine 
might be good,—without replacing those ancient traditions 
by any constructive principle consistent with the new motives 
of our government. English foreign policy has for a long time 
been almost a name withouta meaning. It has been a curious 
mixture of old precedents and new fears, of old customs 
and new cautions. Under Lord Palmerston,—/.c., when Lord 
Palmerston was last at the Foreign Oftice,—it was still 
in its old stage, that is, it was directed by the will of 


one strong and clear, though rather narrow mind, and was | 


pretty much what that mind made it ; though Lord Palmerston 
understood pretty clearly what all the shrewder guides of 
English foreign policy have understood from the earliest 
Tudor period down to the present day, that the English 
resources for enforcing any particular foreign policy 
are very limited, and must be frugally used, though 
the insulation of England 
her, that she can afford on great occasions to venture 
much for a sufficient end. But after Lord Palmerston left the 
Foreign Office, we cannot be said to have really had a foreign 
policy at all. Our Foreign Ministers have exerted themselves 
with more or less success, or more or less failure, for a few 
popular objects,—with most success for the Italian revolution, 
with most failure for the cause of Denmark and the Polish 
revolution,—but except on points on which the public mind 
happened to take a keen interest, we cannot be said to have had 
a foreign policy at all. We have just gone on and let things drift. 
We have not attempted to define our ends or to husband our 
resources for the attainment of those ends ;—till now at last 
we find ourselves, as Earl Russell intimated in his letter to 
last Wednesday's Zimes, the objects of formidable envy, of 
popular antipathies, of convergent dislikes, without a single 
active ally, and at least threatened with a coalition of powerful 
foes. And this is the result of years of no-policy. We broke 
with France after her annexation of Savoy, proclaimed 
aloud that henceforth we must rather look to Germany for an 
ally, rejected the Emperor’s proposal for a Congress ; and then 
were surprised that, when Germany, who did not set much store 
by the offer of English friendship, attacked Denmark, and 
we invited the assistance of France in protecting her, we were 
ourselves repulsed, much as France had been repulsed before. 
Thus it happened that England became more and more isolated 
at the very time when America, grown into a great war power, 
took offence at our conduct during the war, and we found 
ourselves with an enemy on the other side of the Atlantic 
rather more formidable than any of our estranged friends 
on this. Still no Foreign Minister took the alarm. Actual 
war, except perhaps with America, never seemed imminent. 
It was unpleasant to us to sacrifice anything for a better 
understanding with any power. To meet each difliculty 
in detail was all the care of our Foreign Secretaries. 
Nay, the most cold and cautious of our Foreign Ministers, 
the very one who, of all others, most nearly represented the 


views of the Manchester School,—Lord Stanley,—saddled | 


us with a new and onerous obligation in 1867, cynically re- 
marking that our conscience need not be very much troubled 
if we did not observe it. But though he gave us a new and 
onerous obligation, he gave us no new element of strength. 
Minister after Minister succeeded to the Foreign Office, and no 
one seemed to think of anything but meeting the immediate 
difficulties of the moment with hand-to-mouth expedients. 
No one looked to the future and asked himself what objects in 
her foreign policy England might still legitimately aim at, 
and what might or might not be done with the view of securing 
foreign help for these objects. No one thought of making a 
particular sacrifice to avoid a dangerous isolation and secure 
a warm co-operation for common ends. 

The great war came, and England was more isolated than 
ever. She is bound in honour to defend the independence of 


Belgium, and both the great Powers against which her aid | 


would be most likely to be invoked, look upon her with sore 
and angry hearts. She is bound by treaty to defend the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, and one of those great Powers 
has already threatened Luxemburg without a word to Eng- 
land on the matter. 
ence of Turkey, and Russia has announced publicly that the 


is so great a strength to} 


| have virtually condoned that violent act. In a word, English 
foreign influence is at its lowestebb. Our guarantee is held as 
| cheap as a hankrupt’s endorsement. Whether our own statesmen 
| hold it to be much more valuable is not certain. The country 
has no clear view either as to our foreign obligations or the 
; mode of meeting them. Our statesmen have no longer any 
clear view which is not urgently backed by popular opinion. 
And all this confusion and paralysis comes of the con- 
dition of transition from the epoch of individual foreign, 
| policy and individual traditions, to the new era when our 
statesmen are aware that there are many of the old tradi- 
tions for which public opinion will no longer tolerate that 
England shall incur serious risks and sacrifices, but are not 
yet distinctly aware for what sort of objects they may still 
legitimately demand national support, and even when it is 
necessary, national sacrifices. 

| For we do not for an instant believe that Mr. Bright was 
right in supposing that England, under a true popular 
Government, would stand aside from all European discussions 
and conflicts, and plead, like America, that it is contrary 
to her State policy to enter into them at all. The 
United States do not say this because their Government is 
popular, but because their distance from Europe is great, and 
they think they have enough to do on their own vast conti- 
nent. There is no idea really less popular than ‘ every nation 
for itself.” The great popular heroes of Europe have already 
pronounced for the ‘ solidarity’ of republics, and their actions 
have followed their words. No political enthusiasm ever yet 
preached that it ought to be hermetically sealed up in its own 
national receiver. Had not Mr. Bright grown up into a world 
of restricted economic ideas, no such delusion could ever have 
seized upon him as that the true popular policy of England 
or any other country could take as its motto, ‘ Perish Savoy, 
rather than England should be embroiled!’ A new recast of 
our foreign policy would not only receive popular approval, 
but receive popular support, if we only poured the new wine 
into the new bottles, and relied on the new constituencies to 
support as steadily as ever, and as prudently as ever, but still 
strenuously, and where it was necessary boldly and at some 
‘risk, the cause of political freedom abroad. It would 
| be useless now, indeed, to stick to the old idea of per- 
jmanently backing Turkey against Russia. Our statesmen 
|should have seen long ago that however sacred our pre- 
sent obligations may be, this cannot remain the permanent 
| aim of a popular foreign policy, and that we ought rather to 
'press forward the expansion of the power of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. So, again, it would be impossible that a 
popular Foreign Otlice should propose to itself to look with frigid 
unconcern on a great popular movement such as that which 
restored popular Government in France in 1818, or on the 
violent reactionary movement which overthrew it again, or on 
| those newer waves of national life which impelled Germany 
to unity and Italy to freedom, or that it could now look with 
indifference on the heroic effort of France to save her Eastern 
provinces from conquest and oppression. Now, what we 
maintain is, that if a tradition of foreign policy had ever been 
formed which had had for its object to afford moral sym- 
pathy and aid to all really large national and popular movements 
in Europe or America,—and in extreme cases of unprovoked 
external aggression to back that moral sympathy with physical 
help,—we could not be in our present position of utter isola- 
tion and moral imbecility. In the tirst place, we should 
have withdrawn gradually but firmly from our extensive 
engagements to Turkey, and done our best to check Russia 
rather by strengtheniug Austria on the Danube, than 
Turkey at Constantinople. In the next place, we 
should never have fallen into the blunder of alienating 














She is bound to defend the independ | 


the United States by the hostile attitude so many of our 
statesmen assumed during the civil war, or if that had 
heen unavoidable,—and neutrals have always a hard time 
of it,—we should have felt so strongly that a chronic quarrel 
with the United States is a sheer loss of power to the cause 
of popular government in Europe, that we should have strained 
a point to satisfy the United States rather than cripple our 
power in Europe. To pay for the depredations of the Alabama 


treaty by which Russia and England have bound themselves! might have been a bitter pill to a foreign Secretary of purel 
y by g g } £ : P y 


weighs not a feather in the balance against Russian interests. | 


So low has English pride fallen, that after that announcement | 
England has quietly consented, at the invitation of armed | 
Germany, to discuss with Russia the contract which Russia has | 
declared her fixed intention to break. German diplomatists re- | 
mark to each other, with a smile and a shrug, that when you 
agree to argue the case with one who has torn up a contract, you | 


aristocratic views ; but it would have been no mortification at 
all to a Foreign Secretary who felt keenly how great a blow at 
popular government the Southern rebellion really was, and 
how great a danger to the cause of freedom in Europe it is 
to allow this sore feeling with America to run on into 
chronic animosity and bitterness. A Tudor king, or an 
eighteenth-century Foreign Minister, or even Mr, Canning 
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or Lord Palmerston, would have thought nothing of making! deprive it of the quality of “an act of pure clemency,” 
such a sacrifice of national dignity for the sake of ‘a strong, When the Peace Preservation Act was before the House of 
diplomatic combination.’ Nor ought the Foreign Minister of |Commons last March, the late Mr. Moore, M.P. for Mayo, 
a popular Government, for the sake of a real gain to the had given notice of his intention to bring the case of the 
popular cause, | Irish political prisoners before Parliament. Such a motion at 
We have been falling lately between the two stools. the moment might have proved embarrassing. The Govern- 
We have lost the hold of our traditional policy, and | ment were, at all events, exceedingly anxious to become 
not gained any hold of a new popular policy. The possessed, with as little delay as possible, of the necessary 
new Foreign Office should be as frugal and pertinacious but formidable weapon of law then in rapid process of fabri- 
for the new popular ends as the old Foreign Office was | cation. Some communications of the kind usual in such 
for the old dynastic ends. We want the new ideas with | cases no doubt took ;'ace, for Mr. Gladstone on the 17th of 
the old steadiness and willingness to sacrifice much in their | March submitted tu the process of an interpellation on the 
service. We want Ministers who will concede much to gain | part of Mr. Moore, the course of which had evidently been 
more,—only the much conceded must not be a concession of | arranged beforehand. A certain vague and gloomy amphibo- 
popular liberty, and the more gained must be a gain of popular | logy nevertheless pervaded Mr. Gladstone’s answer, which dis- 
liberty. This Alabama question would have been settled by a | satisfied Mr. Moore, a man of vivid and precise phrase; and 
truly popular Minister long ago,—perhaps at the cost of some | four days afterwards, when the question came on again, it tran- 
little humiliation to our national pride, though not half as |spired that Mr. Gladstone had agreed beforehand to give an 
much as France made when she gave up the purchase of Luxem- | answer in terms somewhat more distinct. These are the pre- 
burg, or Germany when she consented to stop her victorious ad- | cise terms which Mr. Moore embodied in his notice of a 
vance and sign the Treaty of Prague. But this is just what the | second question which he addressed to the Prime Minister on 
people of England have to learn—that a popular foreign policy, | the 21st of March :—* That the consideration of this ques- 
to be continuous and successful, involves sacrifices of pride ;| tion [the liberation of the prisoners] must necessarily de- 
and that sacrifices of pride to avert a real waste of force by | pend upon the restoration of law and order in Ireland, and as 
the supporters of true national liberty and self-government, are | soon as the disorders now prevailing in that country are re- 
wise and patriotic. Our present system is not a foreign policy. | pressed, Mr. Gladstone trusts that he will be able to give a 
It is a foreign impolicy, or no-policy, The sooner the need of | very different answer to Mr. Moore, and to announce the 
new and continuous ideas of foreign policy, in harmony with the | liberation of the political prisoners.” 
new popular influences at work for the regeneration of both} Mr. Gladstone said in reply that this was the very meaning 
Ireland and England, is discerned by our statesmen, the sooner | he had intended to convey on the previous evening. But 
we shall emerge from our present helpless confusion of mind, | what, may we ask, did Mr. Gladstone mean by the word 
and our purposeless mesh of widely divergent, and even | “liberation ’’? Did he mean transportation for life? We 
discordant, international obligations. know no case in which a political amnesty has been so inter- 
. : preted except that of Poerio and his comrades, who, having 
* ae 2 - been deported to the United States by the King of Naples, 
THE FENIAN AMNESTY. mutinied on the voyage, and carried their transport into Cork, 
HE condition which the Government have affixed to their | But it is evident that Mr. Gladstone did not mean to transport 
liberation of the Fenian prisoners seems to us to be a miser- | the Irish political prisoners to America at the time that he gave 
able mistake, unwise, ungenerous, and unjust. To claim credit | the answer to which Mr. Moore objected as deficient in clear- 
for it ‘as an act of pure clemency,” which not even the | ness and savour; because in that answer he spoke of the cruelty 
most malignant enemy of the Government dare venture to|it would be to hold out misleading hopes prematurely to the 
misrepresent, is hardly worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s keen intelli- | friends of the prisoners. If it had been his intention then to 
gence and serious character. If it be proper to append Queen | release those prisoners on Christmas Eve, with the one con- 
Victoria’s name to an act of amnesty granted to Irish rebels, | dition that they should never see their homes, families, and 
it should not be coupled with conditions which even Louis | friends again, then, we must say, so much and such os- 
Napoleon would have been ashamed to subjoin to an amnesty | tentatious consideration for the feelings of their friends and 
offered to the most dangerous and unscrupulous of the French | families might well have been spared. Nor need the whole 
Reds. After all, the condition affixed to the liberation of these | population of Ireland have been bound over to keep the 
unhappy men is neither more nor less than banishment for | peace on public conditions expressed in Parliament, if such 
life. They are required to leave the United Kingdom, and to | was the sort of political amnesty that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
undertake not to return to it. This sweeping and perpetual | ultimately contemplated. It was not, perhaps, wise states- 
sentence is made applicable to all of them, though there is a} manship so to identify the case of the political prisoners with 
wide variety in their degree of guilt, and also in the terms of | the conduct of the general population, that their liberation 
imprisonment to which they are liable. Some of them, like | should be made to depend on the amount of crime perpetrated 
Burke and Mackay, have had sentence of death for levying war | during the following six months or so. But at all events, the 
against the Queen commuted to imprisonment for life,—some, | Peace Preservation Act appears to have answered its purpose. 
like Luby and Mulcahy, now five years in gaol, have gone through | Law and order have been, so to speak, restored in Ireland. 
a great part of the period of punishment imposed upon them for | The disorders which prevailed in that country last March have 
writing newspaper articles which the Irish Courts considered | been repressed. Mr. Moore, however, no longer lives to claim 
treasonable in the good old time when Sir Robert Peel, being | the very different answer which Mr. Gladstone held out the 
Chief Secretary, declared that he and Lord Palmerston would|hope of his being able to give. Under such circum- 
stand or fall with the Irish Church, and when Mr. Cardwell | stances, to interpret “liberation” as meaning “ banishment,” is 
solemnly warned the Irish people that Parliament would never | at least ungenerous. Of all the causes which have contributed 
listen to their demands for tenant-right. If Parliament has|to make the relations between the two countries so bitter and 
been wise in the work it has done during the last two sessions, | so bloody, hardly any has been so potent as this holding the 
there was surely some little excuse for strong writing in those | word of promise to the ear at one time and quibbling it 
days. To pass a fresh sentence of perpetual exile on such | away at another with professions that have, to the mind of a 
men, and on others whose sentences were only for spaces of | people at once simple and suspicious, all the effect of a 
seven and five years, and who would, therefore, be absolutely | somewhat solemn and exuberant insincerity. 
entitled to their liberty after a comparatively short period of | But the anwisdom of sending these men to the United 
further restraint,—on men who have, in many cases, suffered | States at this moment—for the United States is, of course, 
so considerable a proportion of their sentence as has often | the one country outside the United Kingdom open to them 
sufficed to let some hardened thief or desperate garotter loose |in the present state of the world—has in it something so 
on our streets with a ticket-of-leave—on men the degree of | inconsiderate as to be almost appalling. What must these 
whose guilt it would be impossible to distinguish from that of | men do of mere necessity when they arrive there? It would be 
their comrades to whom a full and unconditional pardon was ! too much to expect that a feeling of loyal gratitude should grow 
given two years ago,—to do this is, we do not hesitate to say, | in their bosoms during the Atlantic voyage in consequence of 
simply, utterly, and flagrantly unjust. the degree of “liberation” in which they have been in- 
But apart from this general consideration of the case, these |dulged. These convicts, who were picking oakum or breaking 
unfortunate men are, we venture to assert, entitled to claim | stones a week ago, will arrive at New York and find them- 
their liberation from Mr. Gladstone, if not as an absolute | selves the idols of a popular ovation and in recognized com- 
right, still in virtue of an undertaking on his part, in some} mand of a great political influence. The Irish vote will be 
degree conditioned by circumstances, which very decidedly | at their bidding, at a time when the relations of America with 
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England are again assuming a very anxious character. The 
City of New York will doubtless receive them with public 
honours. They may be admitted to the floor of the Senate 
and entertained at the White House. The Fenians of New 
York, in public meeting assembled on the Ist inst., came to 
the following resolution ;—“ Whereas, General Butler has 
avowed himself a friend of America and an enemy of Eng- 
land by his determination to have the plundered American 
citizens repaid for the depredations committed on them by 
the Alabama and other Southern cruisers, and having signal- 
ized the Irish as the men to fight England and humble her, 
be it, therefore, resolved, that we, who love Ireland and 
wish her liberation, do hereby pledge ourselves to General 
Butler, that the moment he says ‘Rally,’ we will be 
with him.” The terms of this declaration are sufficiently 
absurd. But the fact remains that at a time when the 
Fenian organization in the United States had fallen 
into a state of almost complete collapse from lack of leader- 
ship, we are sending its most daring and able spirits to the 
yery base of the operations of the conspiracy. Ere many 
weeks we may reasonably expect to hear that Luby and Mul- 
cahy are “stumping” the Union in aid of General Butler and the 
Russo-Prusso-American alliance, while Burke and Mackay are 
directing operations on the Canadian frontier to illustrate Pre- 
sident Grant’s peculiar views of that “irresponsible Dominion.”’ 
It certainly is not wise statesmanship to send these men to the 
one part of the world where they may, and almost must, make 
much mischief ; where there is every temptation to them to 
resume their old courses, and where those courses at present 
are the high road to popularity, influence, and means. 

If it were proper to couple conditions with an act of pure 
clemency, there is one which might with advantage be sub- 
stituted for that which Mr. Gladstone has imposed. The 
political prisoners might have been bound to return to and to 
remain in Ireland. There they would find that the great 
injustices whose existence made political conspiracy possible 
ten years ago have been summarily abolished. They would 
find a popular Executive armed with powers ample and effectual 
to enable them to answer for the peace of the country. They 
would, in their own despite, serve as living monuments of the 
clemency of a wise and fearless Government. The Irish 
Administration would hardly shrink from such an addition to 
their charge,—for this is not a time to make things easy to 
the Irish Executive at the expense of the Empire. Is it too 
late to hope that before this ungenerous and impolitic con- 
dition is enforced, the Sovereign herself may object to have 
the quality of her mercy strained after such a fashion? If 
such an act were possible, that is to say, constitutional, it would 
make the Royal clemency a word of pure and serious meaning 
from shore to shore of Ireland. 


MALTHUSIAN BANKING. 

HE order just issued by the Directors of the Union Bank 
forbidding their clerks to marry until they receive a salary 

of £150a year is a very curious one from several points of view. Its 
legality, to begin with, is open to very serious doubt. ‘The Directors, 
of course, like other employers, can dismiss their clerks after the 
usual notice without assigning a reason ; but they cannot dismiss 
them summarily for defying this decree, and could not, even if the 
clerks had agreed to concede the power. No contract in contra- 
vention of public policy or good morals is valid, and as the realm 
requires subjects to defend it, and as marriage is supposed, by men 
less enlightened than Directors, to protect morals, contracts prohi- 
biting marriage have been repeatedly held to be null and void. 
The popular notion that soldiers are disabled from marriage 
is a popular error, the rule being purely administrative, 
and meaning nothing, except that the department will not 
help wives married without its consent. Should the Directors 
therefore act on their menace, and dismiss clerks for keeping 
their pledges, assigning this order as a reason, the dis- 
missed clerk might claim damages, which,—as neither juries 
in favour of a kind of social tyranny 


nor judges are 
upon which ‘Trades’ Unions have as yet not ventured,— 
would probably be exemplary. That result would be 


all the more probable because the Directors, though nomin- 
ally deprecating imprudent marriages, are obviously actuated 
by a feeling of hostility to marriage below a certain age. If it 
were not so, they would say nothing of a salary, and content them- 
selves with a reference toincome. A clerk on £150 ayear may 
have £50 a year of his own, and very often has; or may marry a 
girl with that fortune, and very often does; but in cither 





case, we presume, the Directors intend to dismiss him. ‘Their 
decree says nothing of private means, leaves no loophole for luck, 
but to the extent of its authors’ power simply prohibits marriage. 
If this is merely an oversight, the Bank should correct it, and so 
put itself more fully in the position it desires to take up,—that of 
the sternly sensible parent, who does not exactly prohibit his son 
from marrying, but insists upon knowing all about the lady’s 
means and expectations and belongings before he will give his 
consent or open his purse-strings. It would be advisable, in that 
case, for the Bank to go just a little farther, and inquire into the 
disposition of any young woman engaged to one of their clerks, 
—her tendencies in the matter of dress, her knowledge of house- 
keeping, her readiness or otherwise to dispense with nursemaids 
whenever the babies come. Except the Haymarket, nothing 
ruins a young man so quickly as an extravagant wife; and as the 
Directors are ‘acting in the interest of their clerks,” and are mainly 
‘‘impressed with the distress and difliculties resulting from early 
and improvident marriages,” they are clearly bound to enter into 
those inquiries, and see that their clerks—the majority of whom 
are gentlemen by birth and education, sons of clergymen, pro- 
fessional men, and the like—marry only good housewives, girls 
who like bombazine aud drab ribbons, and have learned 
thoroughly how to cook. ‘Too many dresses may ruin a clerk, or 
at least prevent him from insuring his life, and then only think 
of the anguish of those maternal Directors! If the inquiries 
should involve any trouble or impertinent questions as to the 
Directors’ business with other folks’ daughters, or even occasional 
expulsion, they can always console themselves with thinking 
how disinterested they are—married clerks being infinitely less 
likely to rob them than clerks who seek amusement at the Alhambra, 
and companions in the Haymarket—and can always pay off their 
injuries by dismissing the objects of their highly-developed 
philanthropy. 

The Directors’ ideas as to the main causes of ruin among young 
men, silly as they are, are not perhaps to be wondered at, for 
they have been instilled into them by men much abler than 


themselves. We congratulate the Saturday Review very 
cordially upon disciples so consistent and so brave, so 


ready in a good cause to risk their shareholders’ interests, 
which might have been imperilled by a strike of clerks, 
and so fearless of the ridicule ordinary men with heads 
on their shoulders will be ready to pour on their philan- 
thropic — efforts. The conductors of that journal have 
maintained from its very foundation with curious persistency a 
peculiar theory of marriage. ‘I'he Christian world held for a good 
many years that it was a state or condition, the outward expression 
of an almost mystically sacred union, ordained of God and blessed 
of the Church, which alone could completely sanction it by her 
permission and authority. Modern statesmen, on the other hand, 
hold that it is a highly important contract, to be held in great respect, 
but to be regulated, as far as the law is concerned, very much as all 
other contracts are, by the civil, and not by any ecclesiastical law. 
There are a score or so of * views” held in England ranging between 
those two systems, but the Sutwday Review maintains one which is 
outside them all, and has for one merit that of being very much 
older than any of them,—that marriage is neither a sacrament nor a 
contract, but a luxury, which no one has any right to unless he 
can pay forit. A wife isan article to be waited for asa boy waits 
for his watch, to be purchased, like a box at the opera or a country 
house, when one can spare the means,—a theory which is clearly 
a modernized form of the ancient theory of capture. Married 
curates, in particular, are told for ever in its columns that they are 
wickedly extravagant persons, who have no more right to indulge 
in such luxuries as wives than they have to take trips to Switzer- 
land or impoverish themselves in [lzevir classics. People smiled 
and read, and were not offended, for they thought the world, 
critics included, would marry, whatever critics might say; 
but here are evidently persons, and persons of respectable grade, 
men presumably with balances, and certainly with control over 
the balances of other people, who believe it all, believe it so firmly 
that they are willing to act on it at the risk of being the laughing- 
stocks of the City. So immense is their faith, indeed, that they 
have performed, or at least tried to perform, the most difficult of 
all intellectual operations, that of defining precisely the point at 
which the excess of a virtue becomes a vice. ‘The Directors 
not only condemn early and improvident marriages, but declare 
that the limit at which imprudence becomes prudence is £150 a 
year. ‘That which is an offence on £149 so grave that Directors 
must treat it as a moral delinquency, or as an act showing such 
defect of character as to suggest possible uutrustworthiness, 
becomes on one pound more of income a commendable, 
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or at least so vunobjectionable a proceeding, that even | liness, which removes them far beyond the range of common-place 
Directors cf the Union Bank may permit the indulgence) productions. No one who remembers his first series of cartoons 


to their clerks. ‘The value of casuistry could hardly be shown in 
2 more concrete form, and one only wonders that some of the 
Directors have not utilized metaphysical acumen so remarkable in 
other ways, and why, with so acute an insight into limitations, 
they have not discerned a little more clearly the limit of their own 
rights, which they have, in making the order retrospective, certainly 
overstepped. They have no more right, in our judgment, to 
deprive their clerks of a natural and inherent liberty, than they 
have to make them slaves altogether; but even if we are wrong, 
they cannot be in the right in depriving clerks who entered their 
service on other terms of the promotion they have earued by 
ulfilling the terms originally laid down. 

After all, however, the most remarkable and the most melan- 
choly feature of the incident is not the bornd stupidity of the 
directors of a Bank—one expects Bank Directors to be 
Hornés—but the utter dependence, dependence almost abject, 
of the middle-class,—the absence among them of that 
power of sclf-help and independence of spirit, still possessed by 
those a little lower in position. There is not, we venture to say, 
a factory, a foundry, or a dockyard in England where an order 
like this would not instantly have emptied the establishment, and 
where its withdrawal would not have become a matter of 
passionate interest to the entire trade. The workmen would have 
said, and with justice, that they were free human beings, entitled 
to choose mates for themselves without interference ; that they 
had a right to spend their wages as they chose, subject only to 
the general law of the land, and that to prohibit their marry- 
ing at their own discretion in order to make them econo- 
mical was to revive the Truck-system in a new and far 


more oppressive form; and they would have succeeded in 


their resistance, and the masters would have been condemned | 


throughout Great Britain. The lower middle-class unhappily be- 
comes day after day more incapable of such manliness. The 
pressure of competition, the necessity of obtaining a livelihood, 


the cares of relationship become daily more severe, while the good | 


word of the last employer means so much that a trausfer of labour 
is becoming almost impossible, and educated men, told that they 
shall only marry when their employers please, are fain not only to 
submit, but to deprecate the very suggestion of the possibility 
that they should resist. There is something almost pathetic in 
this letter published in the City column of the Times, in which 
the unhappy writer suggests that for his comrades even to seem 
annoyed under oppression, while submitting to it, may injure their 
most vital interests :— 
“ Union Bank of London, December 17. 
“Sir,—In the Times of to-day, in the paragraph headed * Prohibition 
of Marriizs,’ itis stated ‘that the clerks are indignant at the inter- 
ference of the Directors, and have decided that a generally signed 
protest be presented to the Board at their next meeting.’ I beg most 
emphatically to deny that such has been contemplated attho head office, 
neither have we heard of anything of the kind being done at cither of 
the branches. While, on the oue hand, some few may feel annoyed at 
any interference with their customary privilege, on the other, there are 
many who are enabled to appreciate the wisdom of such a stipulation, 
10 helieve that the Directors have exercised their authority in the 
interests of the clerks. Such a statement is calculated to do the clerks 
injury in tho eyes of the Directors, by leading them to suppose that we ure 
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su will insert this contradiction from 
* Your obedient servant, 
“ONE OF THE CLERKS.” 
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That man would probably fight Prussians bravely enough, but 
the faintest hint of danger to his salary makes him quail. Mr. 
liochester was wrong when he said ‘a free-born Briton would 
hear anything for a salary.” He should have said, * A free-born 
Griton will bear anything if he is an educated man, wears a black 
coat, and has only a hundred a year.” 


TENNIEL’S HUMOUR. 
\y* TENNIEL’S pictorial satire is extraordinarily 
ay Ile is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in hearty 
sympathy with the ordinary British bourgeoisie, taking the plain- 
sailing ‘Philistine’ view of political and social questions almost 
without a single sign of hesitation or mental debate. And yet he 
not only manages to throw a sharp flavour of contempt into all his 
best drawings,—which is noticeable only for its marked intellectual 
tone, for there is no frame of mind so delightful and easy to the 
nan who has borrowed all his ideas from his neighbours, as scorn 
for the man who has ideas of his own,—but to throw, at least 
into the very best of his conceptions, and in some degree intoa 
wery considerable number of them, a tone of grimness or ghast- 


> 


unique. 


8 


ves in opposition to their wishes, and I shall, therefore, feel 


‘from Punch can well forget that weird picture of the genius of 
| Cholera haunting the putrid and deadly Thames,—a picture 
worthy to rank in the first class of imaginative dreams, from its 
strange power of combining the ghastliness of ideal pestilence 
with the foul realities which breed pestilence. Compare with 
that wonderful picture in the first series the one in this* 
in which Mr. Tenniel pillories the infamous quack doctor who 
lives by the secret terrors he inspires (No. 25); what a mystery of 
loathsomeness is that rapacious face, spotted with the interior 
foulness of the man as it peers through the pillory with a leer of 
physical uneasiness, but without the least abatement of the greedy, 
carrion-feeding voracity behind it; what harpy claws are those 
which hang through the arm-holes; what a gruesome air of 
unfathomable uncleanness and moral putridity possesses the whole 
figure ; it positively turns one sick to look at it! The genius of 
Cholera is a pallid and wholesome dream compared with this. Or, 
to take a case in which Mr. Tenniel has studied the ghastliness of 
morale less, and the ghastliness of grotesquerie more, look at that 
picture of the Demon-Butcher (No. 32). ‘The subject was not in 
this case one that would have suggested the ghastly at all to any 
ordinary mind, for it was only that British clamour against the 
high prices of the retail butchers which stormed the smoky Lon- 
don skies of November 1865. Yet Mr. Tenniel has made of it a 
picture far more ghastly than ever was made of the Demon-Hunter 
of the Harz. ‘The butcher stands with his scant and bristly hair 
rising into horns on either side of his forehead, his eyes rolled down 
till hardly anything but the whites are seen, his mouth open and 
his tongue convulsed, his arms and hands raised and his legs wide 
apart, as he exults with ademonical ha! ha! over the price of beef, 
‘‘fourteenpence a pound!” his knife hangs down over his apron; 
his money-bags are on the table beside him; and the British 
housekeeper with a big marketing-basket is dropping her door- 
key in affright, and gazing with horror-struck open mouth at the 
frenzied figure,—her vulgar, bunchy crinoline making her own 
figure look still more grotesque. Mr. Tenniel evidently studied 
the grotesque only in this picture. He rather wished to laugh at 
the public horror over the high price of butcher’s meat, and to 
caricature the indignation against the butcher. Yet he went be- 
| yond his intention. Instead of making the British anguish of 
| mind and fury at the dearness of butcher’s meat simply ridiculous, 
} he contrived to make ‘the demon-butcher’ so ghastly as to sug- 
| gest not so much the insane violence of the British indignation, 
as the possibility that some mystery of iniquity, some unsuspected 
man of sin, might really lurk in the British butcher's bosom, and 
direct the arm which wields that deadly knife. It is a marvel- 
lously lurid conception of a prosaic subject. 
And you see something of the same genius in all the more 
remarkable social pictures. Look at that one of ‘* The Haunted 
| Lady; or, the Ghost in the Looking-Glass” (No. 13), where 
Madame la Modiste, with a face full of cruel and grinning sub- 
| serviency, dressed in a bonnet overloaded with artificial flowers, is 
| telling her customer that, as she would not have disappointed her 
| ladyship “at any sacrifice, the dress is finished & merveille,” and 
| her ladyship herself, gazing into the mirror to admire her own ball- 
sees in it the collapsing figure of the dying girl whose failing 








dress, 
powers have been taxed to complete the dress in which her ladyship 
is arrayed. ‘Lhe ghastliness consists, as you might expect, with 
Mr. ‘Tenniel, less in the ghost that appears in the mirror,—for 
| there is a grateful sense of coming rest thrown into its counten- 
ance,—than in the wheedling cruelty of the triumphant milliner, 
| and the start of dismay which the artist has given to the plump, 
comfortable, inexpressive countenance of the noble ball-goer. The 
picture of death Mr. Tenniel has made ouly pathetic; the picture 
of dismay on a thoughtless, common-place, and well-nourished 
countenance he has made just a little uncanny ; but the picture of 
crucl adulation, of rapacious satisfaction, of the milliner’s face, in its 
overdressed framework of artificial flowers, he has made thoroughly 
grim. ‘There is real hate in Mr. ‘Tenniel’s finest conceptions. 

But the hate is often grossly misdirected. In fact, the 
curious thing is, that with this great gift of grim creativeness, 
| especially under the influence of hate, Mr. ‘Tennicl should seem to 
| have such a wonderful power of hating preciscly, or almost 
| precisely, what the English bourgeois for the time being hates, 
| and of expressing with infinite resource that rather stupid indi- 
| vidual’s slightest aversions. ‘Take Mr. Tenniel’s pictorial attacks 
| upon the North, for instance, during the American civil war, his 
| fine picture of the worship of the American Juggernant in the 





| 
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shape of the Northern prostrations before the power of the Cannon, 
when the North were beginning to succeed in 1864; his picture 
after the peace in October, 1865, when he draws Colonel North as 
acunning and rowdy Yankee, proposing to Colonel South, who 
has the grave, sad, dignified expression of valour in misfortune, 
‘that as they couldn't both win, they should shake hands, and 
just liquor up ; * and, most of all, his picture of President Lincoln's 
Negro difficulties in 1862. Lincoln is drawn (No. 14) as Brutus in 
his tent before Philippi, while Czs3ar’s ghost appears in the shape 
of the irrepressible negro in a grand toga, but with the idiotic 
type of negro’s head, glaring whites to his eyes, and great shining 
rows of prominent teeth, ‘* Wall now, do tell, who's you? ” asks 
the American Brutus, with a hard, brassy, inquisitive glance, the 
negro Cesar replying, “I am dy ebil genus, Massa Linking ; dis 
child am awful inimpressional.” A booby negro in the corner, 
his cheeks cowering between high walls of collar, has 
been playing on the guitar for Brutus’s amusement, and _ is 
almost falling off his chair in terror at the apparition. The 
same sort of contempt for the negro comes out in the 
cartoon drawn at the time of the Jamaica insurrection. 
This tendency of Mr. ‘Tenniel’s of course does not stand 
alone, but reappears in his contempt for other peoples who, 
because they make inconvenient subjects, are comfortably 
dubbed by the English bourgeoisie as ‘inferior races.” He 
paints indeed an allegorical Erin with a touch of sentiment, but 
he never paints the typical Irishman without contempt; and as 
for the Fenians, he delineates them as an especially loathsome 
and mischievous variety of baboons. Into all his caricature 
attacks on the Fenians Mr. Tenniel has poured a scornful bate 
which is exceedingly lurid and grim in its effects. 

In the political caricatures, Mr. ‘Tenniel’s favourite subjects are 
those which afford him most scope for his wonderful power in 
delineating what is sinister. ‘The ex-Emperor of the French,—if 
indeed he be vanished from the political stage,—will be a very 
great loss tohim. ‘here was no figure he drew with more mar- 
vellous force. Look, for instance, at that adaptation from Faust 
(No. 4), where he draws Italy as Gretchen pulling the leaves off 
her rose, and repeating ‘ IIe loves me,” “ loves me not,” to test the 
fidelity of Victor Emanuel, who is the Faust. In the background 
is the Ex-Emperor as Mephistopheles, deep in conversation with 
the old woman Martha (the Pope), and plotting the destruction of 
the girl. ‘The mixture of finesse and animal stupidity in the 
Emperor's face is wonderfully given, while the old woman is 
simply all fuss and open-mouthed cackle. Or look at that 
‘* Vision by the Way” (No. 106), where the Emperor, riding with 
little Louis through a night as dark as Erebus, is warned back by 
the ghost of Napoleon [. to which the boy is pointing. ‘The 
Emperor's scowl of difficult thought,—not as if he were in the least 
terrified, but as if he knew he had not quite brain enough for the 
occasion, and were trying to make the most of all the brain he 
had, and focus it on the situation, 7¢., on the best mode of 
utilizing the imperial ghost’s somewhat tardy warning, is marvel- 
lously given. Mr. ‘Tennie] has attributed in all these caricatures 
to the ex-Emperor a cunning, but heavy, inert, animal nature, that 
it takes a great deal! of exertion to get under intellectual weigh at 
all, and we know few studies of him nearer the truth. In English 
politics, Mr. Tenniel fixes with most avidity on Mr. Disraeli and 
Earl Russell. ‘To Mr. Disraeli he always gives a bold and brazen 
expression, something like that of a groom who is giving warn- 
ing after effecting a private marriage with his young mistress. 
Look, for instance, at the picture of the Derby of 1867, in 
which ** Dizzy wins with Reform Bill” (No. 51), where Disraeli 
is turning back to look at the frowning Gladstone with a 
smirk of effrontery ; or the still better picture of him after 
Lord Derby’s resignation in 1868 (No. 65), where he is taking 
the part of Hamlet for the first time, and with the princely 
feathers nodding on his head, and an air of ineffably sinister 
vulgarity on his pursed, complacent lips, is repeating to himself, 
**'To be, or not to be, thatis the question,—ahem!” Mr. Disraeli 
is always bold and brazen, and generally daring and able in 
Mr. Tenniel’s pictures. As in No. 66, where Messrs. Gladstone 
and Bright are boarding his craft, and he, with cocked pistol, is 
threatening to blow up the powder magazine rather than surrender, 
—in other words, threatening a dissolution,—Mr. Disraeli is 
generally credited by his caricaturist with real daring, though with 
still more effroutery. As for Earl Russell, in him too evidently 
Mr. Tenniel finds something slightly sinister. The picture of 
‘“* Strengthening the Bill,’—a parody of Mr. Fechter’s mode of 
strengthening his bill at the Lyceum by introducing his son for 
the first time on to the stage,—wherein Earl Russell is introduced 
as presenting Lord Amberley to public life, discovers in Earl 


| Russell a most sinister mixture of frigid acuteness and family 


| pride. ‘There is a coldness about the conceit, an experimen- 
| talizing air about the pride, as though Earl Russell were saying 
| to himself, ‘That is a masterpiece,—but if not, I am quite ready 
to try again,’ that marks the face of the caricature as both sly 
and proud at once. So, too, in the picture where Mr. Roebuck 
as Hector is attacking Earl Russell as Teucer, who skulks for 
protection under the shield of Ajax (Lord Palmerston), but looks 
out very imperturbably from under it. It is not fear, it is policy 
which drives him there ; he is as cool as self-possession could make 
him, but he enjoys the shelter he gets at another's expense; that 
gives it a new relish to him. 

Mr. Tenniel’s political criticism is always with the uppermost 
current of London opinion, but he always contrives to throw in a 
cynical infusion, which gives an original flavour, generally 
a flavour of something grim, when it is possible of something 
even gruesome, into his contempt. Ilis genius is fundamentally 
sardonic, and is greatest when it can reach the ghastly. The 
only exception we know in this volume is the admirable picture 
of Mr. Bright trotting about like a small Gulliver between the 
legs of ** A Brummagem Frankenstein ” (No. 45), the Brobdignag 
working-man, and saying with affrighted accents, ‘I have no 
fe-fe-fear of Ma-Manhood Suffrage,”—a cartoon of real broad 
humour, satirical, indeed, but not sardonic,—one of the few 
pictures of Mr. ‘Tenniel’s which disposes to a hearty laugh. 








ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISIT KINGS. 
calli 

XVIUL—HENRY VIL 
\ JiTUM Nenry Tudor, or as he is generally called, from his 
title before his accession to the Crown, llenry of Rich- 
mond, we commence a new era in English history. Ie belongs 
sssentially to that class of Founders to which we have already 
alluded, and of which the Conqueror, Henry IL., and Edward I. 
were our three previous examples. But this inauguration of a new 
state of society was not merely personal to Ilenry, or coutined to 
England, but was the characteristic of the Age in general. The 
reign of Louis XI. had introduced a new epoch into French 
history, and Ferdinand of Aragon was doing the same for the 
dominions over which he ruled, either in his own right or in that 
of his wife. All Europe was passing at very much the same time 
from the latest stage of feudalism to a sort of imperialism—froin 
the government of the great nobles and the privileged corpora- 
tions of the middle-classes, to the central executive of the Crown, 
paramount either over or Uvrongh the old constitutional and ad- 
ministrative organizations. Everywhere Courts and Royal Cabinets 
were superseding chartered institutions and customary law, andl 
becoming practically the only authoritative exponents of the national 
wishesand policy. With sucha revolution Diplomacy became natu- 
rally the chief agent in international relations, to which the preju- 
dices and the warlike or pacific dispositions of the different popula- 
tions were quite subordinated, and all statesmanship, even where it 
referred to the internal affairs of a particular country, was couducted 
in the spirit if not with a view to the interests of foreign diplomacy. 
Unfortunately, what the world thus gained in breadth of view, 
and superiority to national habits and prejudices, it lost in 
morality. Although the domestic statesmanship of the European 
rulers had not hitherto presented many features worthy of com- 
inendation, there was a certain restraining and modifying influence 
produced by the fact of the policy pursued being to a great degree 
the reflexion of popular feelings, and to a corresponding degree a 
subject of interest and consequent supervision on the part of the 
‘people. But the more complicated and profcssional character of the 
statesmanship which now succeeded was beyond the control and 
comprehension of the general public, and a national policy was 
replaced by the statecraft of a few Royal families or a few 
great ministers. And yet at the same time that it became thus 
| persoval in its character, it lost that sense of personal responsibility 
which is the great safeguard of high principle. Men who, if they 
had considered their acts in the light of personal honour, would 
have disdained to lie or betray a trust, did so without scruple when 
the sense of personality was merged in a vague professional agency. 
Their policy became more personal, while their conscience becaine 
a corporate one,—only another expression for no conscience at all. 
It was into a world which was becoming thus revolutionized 
that Henry of Richmond was born, and of this new statemanship 
he became one of the most striking embodiments. From the first 
he seemed predestined to such a position, for he had been brought 
up in a cosmopolitan school. He was born at Pembroke Castle 
in the early part of the year 1457, a few months after the death of 
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his father, Edmund Tudor ; and his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was | | and unfeeling. His disposition, though not warm, was generally 
at the date of his birth herself only a child of fourteen. He was | speaking kindly, and he certainly on some occasions displayed 
born in the midst of civil convulsions, and was marked out by his | strong though seldom violent emotion. He has been accused of 
family connections for a life of vicissitude and danger. On his | harshness and neglect in the case of his wife, and there is no rea- 
father’s side he was descended from the Royal family of France, | son to believe that there existed on his part any ardent feeling 
on his mother’s from that of England. Henry had, it seems a| towards one who had been forced on him by the political neces- 
better title than he himself knew, the original legitimization of sities of his position. But Mr. Bergenroth, who is no friendly 
the Beauforts having been without any reservation of royal rights; | critic of Henry, declares that he has met with no instance of 
but strict titles, however useful in the formal announcement of harshness or ill-treatment on his part towards the Queen. ‘ On 
pretensions, were practically of little use in those days, unless | ‘all public occasions,” he says, ‘‘ he showed her much consideration. 
backed by external interests and personal character; and Henry | Sometimes even scenes occur which prove that they were not 
stood in that ambiguous position that circumstances might at any | | wanting in cordiality towards one another. The impression that 
time give a weight to his person and pretensions quite irrespective | Queen Elizabeth made upon the Prior of Santa Cruz was that she 
of their exact legitimacy. | was the most noble woman in England. He thought that she 

His personal appearance as King of England was somewhat | suffered under great oppression, and led a miserable, cheerless life. 
remarkable. The offspring of a premature marriage, he was sickly | ‘The oppressor, however, was not the King, but the Countess of 


in constitution, and probably had from the first within him the | Richmond... . . Henry,” he continues, “‘ was not an unfeeling 
seeds of consumption. But his health seemed to improve as he /father. He educated his children with great care. ‘The death of 


grew up, and it was not till the last few years of his life | Prince Arthur was a heavy blow to him.” A contemporary ac- 
that the badness of his constitution became painfully manifest. | count, quoted by Mr. James Gairdner in one of his valuable 
He was of full middle height; and his body ‘Jean and spare.” introductions to the publications under the authority of the 
His complexion was very fair; his eyes were grey, and his | Master of the Rolls, describes the scene which ensued on the 
hair thin. He was “of countenance merry and smiling, es- |communication of the intelligence to the King by his con- 
pecially in his communications,” observes one of the chroniclers, | fessor, and the sympathy and reciprocal support under their 
From several anecdotes we gather that he had a quiet and dry | sorrow between the King and Queen there pourtrayed is very 
humour, and that it was not difficult to excite him to laughter. | unequivocal. Mr. Bergenroth notes that, during the latter 
His bearing on public occasions was peculiarly engaging, we be of his life, Henry ‘kept Prince Henry constantly 
the popular cry on his entry into York soon after his accession was, | With him. Though he might have had political reasons for 
“‘King Henry! King Henry! Our Lord preserve us that sweet | doing so, merely to prevent any communications taking place 
and well-favoured face!” ‘The late Mr. Bergenroth, who ecently | between him and the Spanish party, there is no doubt 
calendared for the English Government the State Papers at Siman- | that he was also actuated by another and nobler motive, the 
cas bearing on this reign, fully confirms this demeanour of Ienry. | wish se form the character and sharpen the intelligence of 
“All foreign diplomatists,” he says, ‘who had any business to | his son.” Nor was Ilenry’s severity towards the Princess Catha- 
transact with him, mention the vivacity of his expression, and | rine after Arthur's death, according to an unfriendly Spanish am- 
He liked to speak French, of | bassador, greater, but less than she deserved by her conduct. 
‘There can, however, be no doubt that the tendency of Henry’s 
temperament was towards coldness, and the position in which 
he was placed would naturally increase any such tendency. From 
his boyhood he led a life of danger and distrust. ‘The Prince 
who for his own purposes kept him to-day at his Court, might 
for those purposes deliver him to-morrow into the hands of his 
enemy. ‘The exiles with whom he associated might at any 
moment make their peace at home by betraying his confidence, 
if not his person. From the first he was involved in a mesh of 
political machinations, and was compelled to regulate every tone 








especially the liveliness of his eyes. 
which language he retained a perfect command to the end of his 
life. On the whole, he looked more like a Frenchman than an 
Englishman. He did not sympathize with the peculiarly national 
mode of thinking, and had imbibed so little of English prejudice 
that he did not even hate the Scots. Ienry would have very much 
liked to employ foreigners as his servants, but was afraid of hurt- 
ing the feelings of his subjects. He looked old for his years, but, 
as Pedro de Ayala observes, not older than might have been ex- 
pected, considering the cares and troubles he had undergone.” 


That Henry should be un-English in his appearance and to a 
considerable extent in his feelings is not to be wondered at, con-| and act, and every thought, more or less by political considera- 


sidering his origin and the circumstances of his early life. His father} tions. That he should be able to preserve vivacity and cheerful- 
was theson of a Welshman and a Frenchwoman—Queen Catherine, | ness under such circumstances is astounding enough ; but it would 
the widow of Henry V.; he was born in Wales, and he passed the | be asking too much from a disposition naturally placid that it 
first fourteen years of his life in that principality, which then | should in such case ripen into frankness and generosity. 

still preserved to a great extent its distinctive customs and feel-| However little such a temperament may be satisfactory in itself, 
ings. ‘The next fourteen years, during which his habits and | there can be no doubt that it harmonized only too well with that 
modes of thought would be mainly formed, he spent in Brittany | diplomatic tone of the age, of which we have already spoken. 
orin France. It was only at the expiration of that period, when | Henry was not only born into, but seemed born especially for, 
he had attained an age at which the character of a man is con-| such an epoch in society; and while his character was by no 
sidered to be tolerably matured, that he became an inhabitant of | means improved in a moral point of view by his contact with 
England, and had any opportunity of being subjected to the in- | European diplomacy, yet in respect of intellectual ability as dis- 
fluence of English national characteristics; for the Englishmen | tinguished from moral dignity, there are few instances of a career 
with whom he associated during his residence abroad could give | more remarkable, or, on the whole, more successful. In Ferdinand 
him only the personal and partial impressions of exiles and con-| of Aragon he had no contemptible antagonist, indeed one of those 
spirators, and his natural adviser, his uncle Jasper Tudor, was | master spirits, to contend on at all equal terms with whom is no 
himself 2 Welshman, and in a prolonged exile was losing any | meanachievement. And Henry had to conduct this contest at great 
English habits and sympathies which he might have once acquired. | disadvantage. Ferdinand’s great rival was France, which under the 
It is no small testimony to his sagacity and superiority to circum- | recent rule of Louis XI. had threatened to absorb all its neighbours. 
stances, that with such an early training, he acquired after his | Against this power he had looked for aid chiefly in an Imperial alli- 
accession such a thorough knowledge of English feelings as never | ance, but he was not unwilling to employ the co-operation of Eng- 
to outrage them, or to give his subjects the unpleasant im- | land, though along with the other Princesof Europe he had fallen into 
pression that they were being governed by a foreigner. But] the error of undervaluing its power and resources since the loss of 
while the bright and cheerful tone of Henry’s temperament | its French provinces and its continual civil distractions. To Henry 
made him peculiarly accessible to men of every grade and of | the alliance of Spain was very important, both in a personal and 
every degree of intelligence and capacity, the character of his in- | a national point of view. If he could cement that alliance by a 
tellect was such as to guard him against forming hasty impres-| marriage, he would be thus introduced at once into the greatest 
sions either of men or manners, and to prevent his falling under| Marriage-group in Europe, and consequently obtain a position 
the slavery of early and daily associations, while it left to him all} abroad which would react on his precarious position at home, and 
the advantages that might arise from viewing the scene of his| give it the stamip of assured legitimacy. At the same time, it 
future labours from a distance, and with the independent eye/ would enable him to keep the power of France in check without 
of a foreigner. His nature indeed was not an emotional one. | having recourse himself toa war with that country, which he greatly 
Bright looks and cheerful manners, even when, as in his case, | desired to avoid. The English crave for revenge on France for 
they were genuine symbols of character, do not necessarily | the disastrous wars of the reign of Henry VI. had been revived 
imply excessive warmth of heart or depth of feeling. It would | by the encroaching policy of Louis, and it had become dangerous 
be probably doing injustice to Henry to call him absolutely cold! for any new possessor of the Crown to meet this feeling by a 
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direct negative. Yet Henry felt that peace was essential for 
England at this moment, in order to afford time for the recruit- 
ing of her wasted resources, and the subsidence of the violent and 
anarchic feelings which had been created by a long continuance of 
civil war. He dreaded on his own account the effect which any 
appeal to the old feudal array would have in increasing the already 
too great power of the large landowners; and, like his ancestor, 
Henry of Anjou, he looked upon brute force as the last instrument 
of policy to be resorted to, and as a very uncertain and coarse 
weapon. The tendency of a state of warfare, also, is to sus- 
pend or supersede the operation of regular law,—and law was 
with Henry (as with Edward I.) the favourite engine of policy, 
whether for right or wrong. If, then, he could play off Ferdi- 
nand against Charles of France, and Charles against Ferdinand, 
and yet keep from going to war himself with either, he would 
obtain for England a position which would conciliate public opinion 
at home, and create respect abroad. And in this, in the main, he 
succeeded. Ferdinand made him, during this contest of skill, 
endure not a few humiliations, to an unwise extent, indeed, for 
his own interests; but Henry avoided war almost entirely, and 
avhen once he was forced by Ferdinand into hostilitics with France, 
he managed to escape almost immediately from this imbroglio in a 
manner which left him unassailable on the point of treaty obliga- 
tions. The estimation in which he was held abroad is strongly 
attested by an Italian envoy. Like other great diplomatists, he 
sometimes, indeed, over-finessed, and towards the close of his 
life Ferdinand succeeded in lowering to a certain extent the 
great position which he had acquired for England; but it was 
the accident of the death of the Archduke Philip, on whom 
Henry had relied as his chief card against the King of Aragon, 
and the declining health and premature death of Henry himself, 
rather than any inferior sagacity in general policy, which gave 
an appearance of disadvantage to the latter. For though pacijic 
in his methods, as far as the action of this country was con- 
cerned, and unaggressive in his policy, Henry was by no means 
without pride and ambition for himself and the nation. Ilis 
habit, indeed, of patient endurance, and of regarding everything 
in its ultimate rather than its proximate consequences, which must 
have been partly constitutional, partly induced by the circumstances 
of his early life, rendered him insensible to transient personal 
humiliations, and capable of meanness in the prosecution of his 
ulterior ends, which seems almost incompatible with any sense of 
personal or royal dignity, and inconsistent with the possession of 
an elevated or even aroyal mind. But the fact seems to be that 
with him, as with another of the Tudor Princes, the inter- 
mediate steps were so subordinated in their minds to the ends, 
that they dwelt only on the latter as a gauge of intellectual and 
moral character, and felt no sense of degradation in temporary 
rebuffs and humiliations, so long as the result placed them on a 
vantage-ground; and their great and elevated general policy 
seemed to draw away and absorb in itself that noble generosity 
which is usually to be sought for in personal and special relations. 

Closely connected with this peculiar temperament were the parsi- 
mony and avarice which are usually considered among the greatest 
‘blots in the Kingly character of both Henry VII. and his grand- 
daughter Elizabeth. In Henry, no doubt, the habit began with 
the necessities of his early position; but it was fostered by the 
patient calculation and self-restraint natural to his character. 
He had learnt that money was power, and he possessed for a long 
time so few other instruments of power, that it is not wonderful if 
he clung to this as the principal staff of his political existence. 
Through money he could secure or become independent of false or 
‘doubtful friends, as well as countermine open enemies. Money 
was an instrument of corruption, but was true, at any rate, to its 
possessor, if he only knew how to use it. ‘Through money alone 
‘could he for some time hope to place himself on a level with the 
powerful princes of the Continent,—rich in vast possessions and in 
many subjects, but generally very straitened in pecuniary means. 
And by the accumulation of money in his own hands, he could be- 
come comparatively independent alike of the feudal parliament and 
of the privileged corporations. Money he must have, and money he 
managed to procure and to accumulate by just and by unjust means. 
He procured what he could through the medium of Parliament, 
as the most regular, legal, and therefore, in his point of view, 
safest mode. But when the Northern and Western insurrections 
warned him that even a constitutional tax might be unbearable to 
‘the mass of the population, he sought the aid of nominally 
‘voluntary but really forced benevolences from wealthy individuals, 
who thus became less dangerous from their diminished wealth, as 
‘they increased his own money-power. But he guarded even this 
‘quasi-resort to irregular means by obtaining from a subsequent 


Parliament the very dangerous precedent of a legislative enforce 
ment of the so-called voluntary promises of contribution. By 
his inquisitions into titles and escheats to the Crown, and his 
heavy fines on great offenders against statutes which licence and 
circumstances had rendered a dead letter in their class, he added 
to the weight of his money-bags, and broke down still more the 
aristocratic predominance. ‘My lord,” he said to the Earl of 
Oxford, who had entertained him at his seat with an ostentatious 
| and illegal display of military retainers, ‘I must not suffer my 
laws to be broken in my presence; my Attorney-General must speak 
to you about this ;” and the result wasa fine of 15,000 marks. One 
of the chroniclers tells us, ‘‘ He did use his rigour only, as he said 
himself, to bring low and abate the high stomachs of the wild people, 
nourished and brought up in seditious factions and civil rebellions, 
and not for the greedy desire of riches or hunger of money ” ; 
/and though it is impossible to acquit Henry of the latter propen- 
| sity, it is quite certain it was the overgrowth of a much wiser and 

nobler policy. But although a hoarder, Henry could spend freely 
| when he thought his dignity or the occasion demanded it, and 

nothing could be more stately or magnificent than the Court 
| pageants and ceremonials in which he sought to present before 
the eyes of his subjects the greatness of the Royal position. 

Henry was in general, from temperament more than humanity, 
averse to blood-shedding, and though he was as unscrupulous as 
Richard himself, in such respects, when he deliberately thought that 
policy demanded it, he generally preferred having recourse to 
pecuniary fines, and thus he made the very insurrections and con- 
spiracies against him not only pay for their suppression, but 
become actual sources of revenue. ‘These latter fines fell on 
the classes next below the aristocracy, and tamed the spirit of 
the upper middle-classes as effectually as his other policy did that 
of the great aristocracy. But with all this machinery of repression 
and amercement—just or unjust—there grew up a sense of general 
superintendence and protection for all classes indifferently, which 
gradually made a great impression on the spirit of the Nation. 
Even injustice assumed the form of Law,—and in the great 
majority of cases, where the machinery employed was unjust, 
though formally correct, the sufferers were known to be guilty of 
great offences against law and justice, if not in this, in other 
instances; and public opinion rather exulted in the strong 
hand of the Jaw having reached them at last, than sympa- 
thized in the unfairness with which they were treated. 
Law in name, at least, and Order in substance became once more 
paramount in England, and it was felt that to offend against 
either would bring down the certain vengeance of the Executive 
authority. Everything was systematic, and the very cheerful 
placidity of the King’s countenance seemed an index of calm and 
tranquillizing providence. Content with creating the feeling that 
he was inexorable against transgressors of his laws, Henry often 
softened the hardness of the punishment in individual cases by 
subsequent gifts and preferments, and in all probability, in the 
great outcry against Empson and Dudley after his death which 
destroyed them, we find rather an echo of the feelings of the upper 
classes than of the nation at large. Henry was really his own 
Minister, and the only man whom he seems to have admitted to 
his confidence, was an ambassador of Ferdinand and Isabella, De 
Puebla, of whose services he could thus avail himself without arousing 
the jealousy of his’English subjects. For it is to the credit of the 
sagacity of Henry, that without participating in the prejudices of 
the nation, he built his Government and his policy alike on a 
national rather than a personal basis, while he gradually modified 
the national sentiment itself, and educated his people into habits 
and feelings more consistent with the advancing civilization of the 
age. 
‘Towards the close of his life, of fifty-three years, he seems to 
have lost to a great extent the cheerfulness and equableness of his 
temper, and to have exhibited much of the devout asceticism of 
his mother ; but the hand of Death was then already laid upon 
him, and mind and body were alike giving way. 

As men, there is probably little to choose between Richard III. 
and Henry VII. in point of morality. If Richard destroyed, or 
intended to destroy, his nephews, Henry (we can scarcely doubt) 
murdered the young Earl of Warwick under the forms of law, in 
order to satisfy the demands of Ferdinand of Aragon for greater secu- 
rity in the throne with which he was about toally himself by marriage. 
Perkin Warbeck—whether he was an impostor or the real Duke 
of York—would, it seems, never have suffered death but for the 
significant silence which Ferdinand preserved on an appeal from 
Henry as to what should be his fate; but he was executed, after 
an escape which seems to have been contrived by the King him- 
self, for the purpose of supplying a new motive for the severity. 
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If Henry did not commit all the acts of violence which are attri- 
buted to Richard, his hand was stayed by policy and tempera- 
ment, rather than by principle. Neither was naturally cruel or 
bloodthirsty, but neither had much moral scruple when passion or 
policy seemed to incite toa crime. Henry was by far the cleverer 
and probably much the more frequent dissembler. Reserve and 
early circumstances had made him such. But Henry gave to 
even his crimes the colour and form of law, while Richard gave to 
even his justifiable acts the appearance of irregularity and violence. 
Between them as Kings there can be no comparison. Richard 
was one of the most unsatisfactory, and Henry one of the most 
skilful and far-sighted of ourrulers. Richard reduced the Govern- 
ment and the Nation to the proportions of parties in a personal 
quarrel; Henry substituted for personal pretensions and a pro- 
tracted civil crisis a national sentiment, a renovated people, and an 
assured state of tranguillity. Richard lost his crown and his life in 
a vain attempt to stem a feudal anarchy, Henry laid the founda- 
tions of the modern state of English society. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-- > 
“THE BIBLE WITHOUT NOTE OR, COMMENT.” 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The argument of your correspondent ‘ O.” in favour of read- 
ing the Bibleinschools ** without note or comment” isreally anargu- 
ment against giving religious instruction in schools at all. The vast 
majority of men and women, and all children with the very rarest 
exceptions, though perfectly capable of learning from the living 
teacher, are totally incapable of learning from books. ‘The book 
is only an instrument in the hands of the teacher, and says to the 
pupil whatever the teacher chooses to make it say. ‘To the pupils 
therefore the reading of the Bible, if the teacher is to be forbidden 
to comment on it, will in any direct way be simply useless. 

But it will in another way be injurious. It will quiet people’s 
consciences with the notion that some religious instruction is given, 
when there is really none; it will be a compromise—to many, 
perhaps, an acceptable compromise—whereby the appearance of 
religious teaching will be retained and its reality abandoned. It 
will, moreover, tend to foster a notion that exists here in Ireland, 
and I think it likely in England also, and which every one who 
wishes well to true religious education ought to discountenance, 
—the feeling, I mean, that the reading the Bible in public is a 
religious service, acceptable in itself to God; just as the Scotch 
are said to feel about preaching.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosEPH JOHN Murpuy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, December 19, 1870. 








*A GOOD WORK” AT BRIGHTON. : 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am commissioned to thank you, in the name of Mrs. 
Vicars, and other supporters of the “ Albion Hill Home for Female 
Penitents, Brighton,” for the great help afforded to us in our really 
useful work by your kind and valuable article upon the subject 
in the Spectator of December 10. 

It will interest your readers to know that your appeal in our 
behalf has been already most generously responded to, and Mrs. 
Vicars has received, and herself acknowledged, subscriptions to 
the amount of upwards of fifty pounds. 

The Home is still sadly in need of funds, and I hope that, if 
you kindly publish this letter, more subscriptions may come in. 
Subscriptions should be sent either directly to Mrs. Vicars, The 
Home, Albion Hill, Brighton; or they may be paid to the Albion 
Hill Home account, at the Union Bank, North Street, Brighton. 

Again thanking you for your valuable help, I am, Sir, &c., 

Hueu J. Ross. 

15 Lansdowne Street, Brighton, December 21, 1870. 








POETRY. 
—»-———. 
THE SYRENS. 
Off Capri, April, 1868. 
Loox down,—far downward! Are not those the Syrens? 
Do not their white arms gleam, 
Where wavering sunbeams light the depths of ocean, 
Like some sweet doubtful dream ? 


Listen, oh, listen! Is not that their singing ?— 


That low, sweet, murmuring sound, 
Steeping both soul and sense in slumbrous music, 
That ever-eddying round, 





Now siuks and pauses dying, and then rises, 
Most like an organ’s swell ; 

And if the words be theirs that fill my fancy, 
Or mine, I cannot tell. 


‘** Come down,” they sing, “‘ come down, oh, weary mortal. 
With heart so ill at ease ! 

Come down, and taste the cool calm rest that waits you, 
Below the changeful seas! 


‘* Above, the fiery summer sunbeams scorch you, 
And the hard winter chills. 
Below, is neither burning heat of summer, 
Nor yet the cold which kills. 


“ Above, your eyes are blinded by the sunshine, 
Or look in vain for light. 
Below, a soft green twilight reigns for ever, 
Of equal day and night. 


‘*'The earth is full of care, of wild endeavour, 
That seldom brings success, 
OF griefs that sap the strength, and dim the eyesight, 
And joys that do not bless. 
‘*'There all things change,—your very griefs pass by you, 
And fast your joys decay, 
And the strong passions of your hate and anger 
Die fruitlessly away. 
** Life flieth fast, and falleth quickly from you. 
Your once warm loves grow cold ; 
Your youth is full of toil; your age is weary ; 
And so your tale is told! 
‘‘ But, down with us, no weariness nor labour, 
Shall stir your dreamful ease. 
And the fierce fire of passion, and of longing, 
Grows cool beneath the seas. 
‘* For here, perpetual pleasure steeps the senses 
In deep unbroken calm, 
Closing the wounds you bring from life’s wild struggle 
With its soft healing baim. 
**Come down! You love to feel the tiny wavelets 
Steal round about your feet. 
If ‘tis a joy to feel their sportive kisses, 
Will not their clasp be sweet ? 
‘Come down! come down ! The lulling voice of ocean 
Shall drown earth's harsher noise ; 
And you shall taste how rest that is unbroken 
Outweighs her chiefest jdys.” 
Oh, cease, sweet voices! cease your witching music 
Cease ere your song prevail! 
Ah !—it is over !—and I was but dreaming 
Upon the ancient tale, 
Where yet lies hid a truth of subtle meaning, 
By noblest hearts confest ; 
Except as he becometh beast, or angel, 
Man may not find his rest. 
And though in truth we hear no Syren voices 
Luring to shameful ease, 
Yet yearnings rise within us as we listen 
Unto the murmuring seas ; 
For there is something in the sound of waters 
Sweeter than sweetest mirth, 
Uttering aloud the soul’s unspoken longings, 
Sought and unfound on earth. 











THE SOUL'S HISTORY. 
(SUGGESTED BY A QUARTET OF BEETHOVEN, DECEMBER 1), 1870 
Forth on a new-born world with eager mien 
She gazed and marvelled, of herself aware 
The sovereign over realms exceeding fair, 
Where all sweet semblance worshipped her for queen : 
Yet must she fly beyond that sightly screen 
To sound rich depths of darkness otherwhere, 
Borne headlong in the rush of turbulent air 
And streams of mighty waters all unseen : 
Then through the darkness waxed a broader light, 
Dimmed by no cloud, pent by no earthly bars, 
Bursting with dayspring the firm gates of night : 
And past all creatures that fate makes and mars 
Serene, co-equal with the steadfast stars, 
She soared in royalty of fuller sight. 
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BOOKS. 


— 
PROFESSOR SHAIRP ON CULTURE AND RELIGION.* 


Tas is a wise book, and, unlike a great many other wise books, 
has that carefully shaded thought and expression which fits Professor 
Shairp to speak for Culture no less than for Religion. The various 
lectures give us an admirable picture of some of the different forms 
in which the idea of Culture has fascinated the world,—the Greek 
form in which it represented, above all things, distinct conceptions 
of man and his powers, a rich poetry, a great oratory, a true his- 
torical wisdom, a deep philosophy, a wonderful self-knowledge ;— 
the scientific modern form, in which it demands a patient study 
of the laws of external Nature and a mind so deeply trained and 
versed in the inductive processes to which they introduce us, as to 
suggest, as the ideal man, a strategist pitting himself against 
the undiscovered secrets of the universe, and wresting a bless- 
ing from them by his pertinacity and skill ;—lastly, the literary 
modern form, Mr. Arnold’s form, of Culture, in which it re- 
produces the Greek view in a somewhat higher phase, with 
at least some of the tincture of a religious phraseology, and 
tries to show us what the harmonious development of human 
nature really means, and to give us a standard of perfection 
obtained from a complete view of man’s powers and aims. Of all 
these views of Culture, Professor Shairp gives us a clear and grace- 
ful picture, and shows how impossible it is for them,—even the 
best,—to include true religion, even though the universal com- 
prehensiveness of their language may seem to imply that they 
keep room for the development of man’s religious nature. We 
shall limit our notice of these admirable lectures to Professor 
Shairp’s mode of answering Mr. Arnold on this latter point, which 
our author deals with with as much force as thoughtfulness. 

Mr. Arnold holds that what he sometimes calls Hebraism, and 
sometimes Puritanism, has narrowed and impoverished human 
nature, and he seeks for its supplement in Hellenism—that harmony 
in the development of other than moral aims which alone can 
prevent the pursuit of moral aims from landing us in a feverish 
and consumptive earnestness, fatal both to sweetness and light. 
Mr. Shairp does not attempt to deny the real mutilation of 
human nature to which the narrowness of religious minds has led. 
But he traverses the assumption that we can limit Religion toa 
corner of our nature and yet really recognize it as Religion still. 
It is impossible, he says, to give Religion a secondary place in the 
aims of our life, without entirely undermining its authority :— 

“There are things which are either ends in themselves or they are 

nothing; and such I conceive religion is. It either is supreme, a good 
in itself and for its own sake, or it is not at all. The first and groat 
Commandment must either be so set before us as to be obeyed, entered 
into, in and for itself, without any ulterior view, or it cannot be obeyed 
at all. It cannot be made subservient to any ulterior purpose. And 
herein is instanced ‘a remarkable law of ethics which is well known to 
all who have given their minds to the subject.’ I shall give it in tho 
words of one who has expressed it so well in his own unequalled language 
that it has been proposed to namo it Dr. Newman's law,—‘ All virtuo 
and goodness tend to make men powerful in this world; but they who 
aim at the power have not the virtue. Again: virtue is itsown reward, 
and brings with it the truest and highest pleasures; but they who culti- 
vate it for the pleasure-sake are selfish, not religious, and will never gain 
the pleasure, because they never can have the virtue.’ Apply this to 
the present subject. They who seek religion for culture-sake are 
zesthetic, not religious, and will never gain that grace which religion adds 
to culture, because they never can have the religion. To seek religion 
for the present elevation or even the social improvement it brings, is 
really to fall from faith which rests in God and the knowledge of Him 
as the ultimate good, and has no bye-ends to serve.” 
And Mr. Shairp adds very justly and powerfully that in a world 
such as ours, culture such as Mr. Arnold describes, instead of supply- 
ing “‘ an all-embracing bond of brotherhood, is ‘likely to be rather a 
principle of exclusion and isolation,” because it must be confined 
toa very narrow circle, and must breed disgust towards those 
whose condition is vulgar and wretched. The love of such Culture 
is ‘‘ after all, a dainty and divisive quality, and cannot reach to 
the depths of humanity.” 

We would go farther even than Mr. Shairp and say not only that 
Culture never can pretend to banish religion into a corner of the 
mind as only one among many tendencies which require cultiva- 
tion, till religion in our sense of the term has been explained 
away, but even that religion in its narrowest form,—the nar- 
rowest form of Hebraism and Puritanism which Mr. Arnold 
denounces,—contains in it a far more fruitful germ of future 
Culture, than the Culture which has thus got into the attitude of 








patronage towards religion, contains of future religion. We 
* Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. By J.C. Shairp, Principal of the 
United Colleges of St. Salyator and St. Leonard, St. Audrew’'s, 


Ediuburgh: 
Edmonstou and Douglas. 


must remember that Mr. Arnold himself, before he began to 
balance Hellenism against Hebraism, and speak of Culture as 
including Religion, had come to the point of resolving (rod into 
“that stream of tendency by which all things tend to fulfil the 
law of their being;” in other words, had confessed that 
God could not be found above our nature and brooding over 
it, but only ix it. That once admitted, and of course Super- 
naturalism is entirely merged in Naturalism; nor does there 
remain any reason why we should look for the ‘law of our 
being’ more in the class of actions called moral and religious, 
than in any other class of actions which are strictly human 
and finite. Now it seems to us that one of the most fertile 
germs of true culture is a strict consequence of the supernatural 
conception of life,—we mean the humility with which a nature 
penetrated by the vision of God shrinks before the perfect Will. 
This is the sharp knife which has entered deep into the proud, and 
stubborn, and selfish nature of man, which has taught him to 
endure failure and insignificance, to accept the mysterious pangs 
of life, to surrender himself to the will of One mightier than himself, 
and, in a word, has rendered him pliant to the influence of noble 
and disinterested ends. Once let the naturalistic standard of ‘the 
harmonious development of human nature’ be substituted, for any 
length of time, for the supernatural standard of ‘the righteous 
will of God,’ as the end to set before us, and we should soon 
find the most fruitful of all the forces which have subdued the 
selfishness of man withdrawn, and a great impulse given to 
that worst of all sorts of anarchy, the conceit of being a law 
unto yourself. We could, for our own parts, heartily accept 
Dr. Newman’s old paradox which excited so much harsh com- 
ment at the time at which it was uttered, that there are many 
fierce, gloomy, and superstitious states of national feeling in- 
finitely more promising for the nation that feels them, than 
our modern “cold, self-sufficient, self-wise tranquillity,” nay, 
that the nineteenth century might be conceived as in a far 
more hopeful condition were it more superstitious and less self- 
satisfied than it is. Not, of course, as Dr. Newman explained at 
the time, that superstition with all its fierce vices is anything but 
a fearful evil; but that if you are to choose between the evil of a 
state of mind full of the awe of God, but which attributes to God 
much that is not of God, that is of the very opposite of God, and 
the evil of a state of mind which has got rid of the awe of God 
altogether and aims at attaining the most perfect harmony of 
human nature without any real relation to God, the former would 
be far more hopeful than the latter, because it would contain more 
certainly than the latter the means of its own remedy. We do not 
say and are not disposed to think that Dr. Newman was right in 
supposing that this divine awe is merged in self-satisfied indiffer- 
ence in modern England. But in any country in which it might 
be so, we believe his paradox to be no paradox, but a wise, 
sound, and even sober moral judgment. ‘There is no real harrow 
of ‘the natural man’ which so effectually prepares him for the 
disinterested life of a truly cultivated society, for the self-forget- 
fulness of all true organization, for the affections and sacrifices of 
domestic life, for the noble recognition of others’ greatness, for the 
equally noble consideration for those who are despised and weak, as 
that humility which is not humiliation exactly because it comes of 
the contact witha perfectly holy and righteous Will. Substitute for 
God “that stream of tendency by which all things strive to fulfil 
the law of their being,” and you substitute for spiritual humility 
the mere sense of personal incompleteness. In other words, you 
substitute for the most searching and powerful of spiritual forces 
—that which has been most fruitful of all great results,—the most 
convenient of all excuses for selfish passivity. We are profoundly 
convinced not only that Professor Shairp’s answer to Mr. Arnold is 
sound, but that he might even have couched it in very much 
stronger terms. Culture advanced as an end wider than religion 
would soon dissolve in zsthetic licence ; religion accepted as the 
supreme end of life contains a principle of humility which is the 
root of all true tolerance, of all genuine breadth, and of all that 
intellectual faith and reverence which are at the source of great 
discoverics and noble enthusiasms. We have touched only one 
point in Mr. Shairp’s beautiful lectures. So much the better. 
Our readers will feel only the more the necessity of consulting the 
book for themselves. 





A RIGHTED WRONG.* 
We deplore the fact that Mr. Edmund Yates has written an ex- 
tremely stupid novel, but it is impossible for us not to admit it. 
Mr. Yates has written a good many novels in his time, and though 





* A Riyhted Wrong. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, 4 yols. London: Tinsley, 
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never free from certain very serious literary faults, they have 
hitherto been at least cleverly designed, full of smart man-of-the- 
world “talk,” and generally with one or more fairly original cha- 
racters that not only interested the reader at the time, but in many 
cases took a permanent place in the gallery of characters of modern 
fiction. ‘There can scarcely be a novel-reader of the decade who 
does not remember well the story of Kate Mellon in Broken to 
Harness, while in Black Sheep, one character at least gave 
Mr. Yates a claim to a position as a novelist of a really high 
order. But the Mr. Edmund Yates of those days was a 
very different person from the Mr. Edmund Yates who 
writes the three volumes of feeble and disjointed story before 
us. They are simply all but unreadable. We had our misgiv- 
ings before the end of the first chapter, abandoned all hope when 
half through the second volume, and were only carried through 
to the end by a resolute determination to ascertain if possible 
how and why it was that Mr. Yates could have managed to 
write so supremely uninteresting and objectless a novel. Even 
now we are as much at a loss as ever to conjecture the cause. 
It is not only that A Lighted Wrong bears in almost every 
chapter signs of the grossest carelessness and slovenly haste, but 
from beginning to end we fail to find a single incident of which 
the memory retains the impression after turning the page, 
or to make the acquaintance of a single personage who excites the 
faintest interest, or even that slight feeling of wonder as to what he 
will do, and what will become of him, without which novel-reading 
is butdreary work. ‘There is not a single oasis of epigram or even 
neatly-pointed conversation to relieve the dismal and arid waste 
of pure and simple twaddle in which Mr. Yates affects to 
moralize over the doings of his all but inanimate characters, and 
attempts to delude the reader into taking some kind of interest in 
his utterly invertebrate story by pretending, very unsuccessfully, 
however, to do so himself. Even the commonest tricks of the 
novelist’s trade, the little devices by which the inexperienced 
reader is cajoled by being told repeatedly and ostenta- 
tiously that a woman is deeply interesting, a man witty, or 
anybody distinguished by great originally of character, into 
believing that they are so, are so clumsily used that they would 
fail to deceive even those most innocent of such wiles. 

Mr. Yates begins his tale by running heavily into debt with 
his readers by introducing a heroine for whom interest is claimed 
in virtue of her antecedent life of mysterious misery in Australia, 
in consequence of an unfortunate marriage, the effects of which 
upon her character are continually, but vaguely, dwelt upon by 
him. She goes through a colourless existence for the whole of the 
first volume, the reader’s failing interest being only sustained by 
a faint hope that some revelations of her past life may turn up to 
give zest to her dreary biography, it being clearly impossible to 
expect anything from her for the future. But she simply goes on, 
marries again, finds her first husband is not really dead, and hay- 
ing fulfilled the duties of an orthodox bigamist heroine in the most 
inefficient and unexciting manner, dies, leaving the so-called story 
to be continued, even more drearily still, by her two daughters. 
Mr. Yates does not even take the trouble to kill off her second 
husband, his death being simply taken for granted, but as 
nobody could possibly feel enough interest in him to miss him, 
that scarcely matters much. One of the girls was born, as it 
turns out, during the lifetime of the first husband, and is, there- 
fore, illegitimate ; and the second after his death and a subsequent 
re-marriage ; and on the basis of the property difficulties conse- 
quent upon this unpleasant family situation Mr. Yates has in vain 
essayed to create something like a plot. It is very confused, and 
in many respects unintelligible. We have very strong suspicions 
that Mr. Yates in reality does not understand it one bit better 
than we do, and when by a clumsily-done dramatic coup a couple 
of dreary people get married, with plenty of money, and amidst 
the general satisfaction of their dreary relatives, one lays down the 
book divided between a sense of relief at having done with them, 
and a sense of annoyance that anything pleasant should have 
happened to people who have bored one so oppressively and so 
unremittingly. 

Never yet did we take up a novel so utterly destitute of any 
imaginable raison d'ctre as A Righted Wrong. We confess to being 
not only greatly disappointed, but fairly puzzled, at the utter 
failure of Mr. Yates to keep up his character as a novelist in any 
one respect. As we have said, the work bears the most evident marks 
of haste and carelessness, but we look in vain for any glimmering 
whatever of Mr. Yates’ old literary clan, or any traces of his old 
power of painting the life of the day with a vividness that never 
failed to interest, despite his tendency to carry realism beyond the 
bounds of sound taste. He seems for some inexplicable reason to 





have deserted his legitimate metier, and got completely out of his 


element. As the painter of the manners and customs of cultivated 
and civilized Bohemia, as the constructor of clever stories of 
London life, as the crystallizer of the current talk of the day abouy 
men and things into clean-cut and characteristic dialogue, Mr. 
Yates had scarcely a rival. ‘That he should now have appeared 
before the public as the writer of the stupidest novel of the year, 
is an event we can only lament without attempting to account for.. 





GELDART’S MODERN GREEK.* 

‘neRe is always something fascinating in the historical aspects of 
language. ‘The complex processes of its life, the persistence of its 
groundwork amidst ever-changing variety of detail, have a living 
interest which the most ungenial treatment cannot suppress. What 
sounded at first as a Babel-clamour of inflexions is clear and full 
of harmonies ; what once vexed us as blind caprice is pure loyalty 
to the past; and every seeming deformity becomes a priceless 
memorial. A light shines in the desolate places, and transfigures 
all the rules and tables of the grammarians. No weight of matter, 
no dryness of manner can wholly put it out. ‘To make the 
biography of a man dull is no uncommon achievement, but we 
doubt whether such a thing can be done with the biography of a 
language. And it is a more than ordinary pleasure to find such 
work taken in hand, as is the case in the book now before us, by 
one who gives his whole heart to his subject, and whose criticism 
leads up to worship. 

Mr. Geldart is an ardent Philhellene. He does not admit that 
Greek ever died, or that Romaic is a degenerate form. To him 
the Greek of the poets and philosophers is not lost. It has ‘* sur- 
vived the fall of empires, and risen again and again from the ruins 
of beleaguered cities, deluged but never drowned by floods of 
invading barbarians, Romans, Celts, Slaves, Goths, and Vandals, 
Avars, Huns, Franks, and Turks; often the language of the 
vanquished, yet never of the dead; with features seared by years 
and service, yet still essentially the same; instinct with the fire of 
life, and beautiful with the memory of the past.” And he pro- 
ceeds to point out, justly as we think, the definite advantages to 
be found in the study of modern Greek. It helps to throw light 
on the meaning of ancient authors ; it assists comparative philology 
—as the Romance languages do—by disclosing archaic forms un- 
known in the classical writings, but preserved to this day by word 
of mouth, and now at last fully acknowledged; and it furnishes 
practical evidence in the midst of conflicting theories on the much- 
vexed questions of pronunciation, accent, and quantity. And in 
particular, the diction of the Septuagint and the New Testament 
receives from it much special and novel illustration. 

In the matter of pronunciation Mr. Geldart adheres to the 
modern Greeks almost without reserve. He sets at the head of 
his second chapter a scornful dictum of Schleicher, and boldly 
defies it. The denunciation of *‘ vollstiindige Unkenntiss der 
Sprachengeschichte und der Lautlehre iiberhaupt” in any one who 
speaks ancient Greek like Romaic has no terrors for him. Western 
scholars have, by means of comparative philology, made out 
schemes of the original pronunciation of Greek,—the pronuncia- 
tion, as they suppose, of the classical period. But why of the 
classical period? Assuming that the sounds required by their 
theories lived on the lips of Greeks at one time or another, how do 
we know when that was? Mr. Geldart suggests that if there was 
any such time it was pre-historic; and his case is much stronger 
than most English scholars would be inclined to believe :— 

“From that time,” he says (the earliest at which we know Greek as 
a written language), ‘and we know not for how many centuries earlier, 
the language, notwithstanding the changes that had passed over it, 
remained in all its essential features stereotyped and fixed, especially as 
regards the forms of words and the manner in which they are written. 
Now, how does it stand with the a priori argument? Is it most 
likely that the forms have been preserved, but the pronunciation utterly 
corrupted, or that both have been handed down to us together ?” 
Again, the Romaic pronunciation is either a legitimate develop- 
ment or a corruption induced by foreign influence. If legitimate, 
“then no one can fix a priori the limits of its first appearance ; 
and it may just as well be as old as Homer as not.” If otherwise, 
then we ought to be able to explain the peculiarities of modern 
Greek pronunciation from external causes; but none of the 
foreign languages with which Greek has come in contact will help 
to account for them. Mr. Geldart also relies on the general uni- 
formity of the modern practice, which throughout all regions 
where Greek is spoken ‘presents the greatest harmony just in 
respect of those letters on which the whole controversy turns ;” 





* The Modern Greek Language in its Relation to Ancient Greek. By E, M, Geldart, 
B.A, Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1870, 
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and on the fact that exactly the the same letters appear to be 
interchangeable in ancient as in modern Greek. For the discus- 
sion cf the separate letters we must refer the reader to the book 
The hardest fight is naturally over the vowel Eta, the 


itself 
The modern Greeks pro- 


wataword of the Erasmian school. 
nource Eta as the Italian 4 so that it is indistinguish- 
able from Iota; and so did all European scholars till 
Erasmus took a contrary view. He and his followers, the 
Etccists as they were called, maintained against Reuchlin and 
the Iotacists that 7% sounded like the Italiane. ‘The evidence in 
favour of this view is certainly considerable, and is very generally 
regarded as conclusive ; but here, no less than on the other points 
Mr. Geldart stands firm by the traditional usage. The most difficult 
odstacle to get over is the constant transcription of 7 in Latin by 
«. Far from evading the argument drawn from this, he boldly 
retorts it on the Etacists. ‘The transcriptioif proves, they say, 
that 7 sounded as Italian e now sounds; but why should it not 
rather prove that e in Latin sounded much more like i than it now 
does in Italian? ‘To a certain extente and é or ci are known to be 
interchangeable in Latin. At any rate, even if the custom of 
Latin transcription cannot be prevented from bearing witness for 
the Etacists, the custom of Semitic transcription bears equal wit- 
ness against them; for this invariably represents 4 by i. ‘Thus 
the case of the lotacists is made to appear by no means desperate. 
As far as English interests are concerned, it is to be hoped that 
they are right; for if so, our schools have succeeded (quite by 
chance, no doubt) in keeping the true pronunciation of one Greek 
vowel; whilst if they are wrong, we also are wrong in all the 
vowels without exception. 

As to the consonants, there is not so much controversy ; but we 
incline to think Mr. Geldart carries his point in the cases where 
there is any. ‘The relations of {3 to y and the digamma are 
strongly in favour of its Romaic pronunciation (=German w) 
being the true one. Similarly od could never have been written 
for Zif 4 had the sound of our d.  Perbaps 6 in ancient Greek 
ranged from a pure dental d through a dental dh to our soft ¢h, its 
present value in Romaic. 

More serious difficulties arise when the relative importance of 
accent in the ancient and in the modern speech comes to be con- 
sidered. The puzzling fact we have to account for may be shortly 
stated thus. We know that in Greek as it was the rhythm of 
verse (and it would seem of prose too) was grounded on quantity 
in the first place, and diversified by accent only as a secondary 
constituent. We also know that in all the languages of modern 
Europe, including Greek as it is, this relation is reversed. ‘The 
rhythm of both prose and verse is grounded on accent (or what- 
ever has taken the place of accent) as the primary, and varied by 
quantity (or whatever has taken the place of quantity) as the 
secondary constituent. low are we to conceive the transition 
from the one state of things to the other? ‘That a gap exists 
between the two is plain; one extreme case will show how great it 
To an ancient Greek the three lines :— 

"Ev 77 copy vuvi Rayiv rb ypdujea oov 61x02 i— 

"OD BabvZavav avacsa Wepoiduy ureprarn— 

"ADK Evex’ apnriipos bv Friune * Ayapemvav— 
were perfectly distinct and different in metrical effect. 

‘The first is a comic iambic, the second a tragic trochaic, the 
third a Homeric hexameter ; no mistake between them is possible. 
Now if they are read with the modern Greek accent, the first runs 
well enough in accordance with its proper classical scansion. As 
a modern verse, it falls into the or/yo5 toAsTixd5, the most gener- 
ally used metre of Romaic poetry, which corresponds to the iambic 
tetrameter of the old comedy, as the English hexameter does to the 
Homeric hexameter. Ilere the run of the accents happens not to 
fall out with the original measure. But the other two lines when 
read in the same manner become grotesquely transformed to the 
likeness of the first. .schylus and Homer are made to speak in 
the very same jingle as the buffoons of Aristophanes. Obviously 
there is something to be cleared up in this. ‘The Greeks themselves 
are so far from being blind to the difficulty that they have adopted 
the expedient of reading the ancient poetry by the metrical beat 
alone and suppressing the accent altogether. Being forced to do 
something with the knot, they have cut it. ‘The English method, 
as is well known, is to read Greek with the Latin accent. It is 
one of the blessings we owe to the Reformation, and it has the 
merit of being unique. We say no more of it. Meanwhile 
the explanation remains to be sought. 

A definite and ingenious solution was propounded by Mr. Munro 
ina paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 
1860. His theory is to this effect: that the sense of quantity, once 


is. 





clear and certain, was lost about the third century, and does not 
exist in any European language as now spoken ; that at the same 
time the accent, which had been a musical intonation, degenerated 
and hardened into a stress; and that consequently what we call 
accent is not the accent of the ancients, and we have nothing that 
truly corresponds to their quantity. ‘These conclusions, we venture 
to think, require to be tempered with some little mercy. They can 
hardly be taken in their unqualified severity, and applied to talk- 
ing, reciting, and singing in one and the same measure; but one 
cannot be insensible to the weight of the evidence and the 
reasoning on which they are founded. Mr. Geldart, on the other 
hand, goes as near as can well be to taking a diametrically 
opposite view. Ife seems to think that in ordinary speak- 
ing the quantity of vowels was never much more pre- 
cisely marked than it is now. “It is inconceivable that 
the difference between a long and a short @ or/ in ancient 
Greek was ever anything but a very subtle and evanescent one, to 
a great extent artificial aud based upon the usage of scansion ; and 
one, as we know, singularly inconstant and varying.” Nor does 
he admit that the nature of the accent has undergone any change 
since ancient times. With regard to poetry, he observes that the 
problem is not to reconcile the accent with the quantity in 
particular words, but to keep the effect of the accents in harmony, 
on the whole, with the metrical beat of the verse. ‘ ‘The absolute 
opposition between accent and quantity is somewhat softened as 
soon as they appear but subordinate parts of a higher unity, 
namely, rhythm.” In fact, ‘* What has been called the clashing 
of the accentual with the quantitative beat constitutes the real 
beauty of quantitative measure ” (p. 65). But with all this, the 
question remains :— Why did the Greeks at a particular time leave 
off making verses in metres founded on quantity, and begin to 
make them, as they have done ever since, in metres founded on 
accent? Assuming that no change took place in the manner of 
speaking generally, there must at any rate have been some 
departure from former practice in the manner of delivering verse. 
Was it that as the habit of reading poetry in private became 
common, the singing or reciting in monotone for which the old 
metres were fitted fell into disuse? ‘The multiplication of copies, 
the spread of literature beyond the circle of its original oral tradi- 
tion, and the increase of readers in comparison with listeners, 
might possibly have led to such a result, but we know of no 
evidence that it was so. Mr. Geldart has somewhat underrated 
this difliculty. However, one passage of his chapter on this head 
must be noted as containing valuable suggestions :— 

“ That the ancients spoke more musically than we do, especially the 
ancient Grecks, may be readily admitted; but that they absolutely sang 
all their words will not be easily believed by any one, and would render 
completely nugatory the distinction between singing and speaking, 
which is as old at least as the literature and records of any known 
people. It is then, therefore, merely a question of degree as to the 
regularity, that is the music, of ancient and modern intonation. Of all 
cultivated languages, English is, perhaps, the least musical, except 
possibly Dutch. ‘Then comes German as spoken in the north, after that 
German as spoken in the south. More musical are French, Welsh, 
especially in the pulpit, Spanish, and Italian. But the Greeks, especially 
when excited in preaching or public speaking, intone so melodiously 
that something very like a tune is heard, of which the higher notes are 
always the more emphatic syllables. So that if musical intonation 
really was characteristic of ancient Greek accentuation, this feature has 
been most faithfully preserved.” 

As to the practical conclusion, we agree with Mr. Geldart. 
There is little doubt that if we read Greek as the Greeks now 
read it we shall have a much better chance of approaching to the 
way their ancestors did in fact pronounce it, than if we follow 
some theory of the way they ought to have pronounced it. Even 
if the true accent of the ancients is gone, we can only make the 
most of what fragments the moderns have preserved. 

The remaining contents of the book merit a fuller notice 
than space allows us to give. ‘The chapters on the origin 
and development of modern Greek, and on the dialects, are 
full of interest. Certain selected words are handled more 
in detail in an appendix; among these special attention is 
called to the word storys, which has become a ghost or 
demon in Romaic, as exhibiting a curious link between fetich- 
ism and philosophy. Mr. Geldart ends his work with a brief 
survey of modern Greek literature, protesting against the mis- 
take of looking on the present literary language as an artificial 
dialect. Several specimens are given, both of popular songs and 
of more finished writing; and certainly there appears no such 
striking difference as those who believe Greek hopelessly dead 
must suppose to exist. ‘The rules of modern verse applied to the 
ancient words have at first an odd effect to an Englishman 
nurtured on the classical authors. It is startling to find *Aéov 
rhyming to apaiiv, sivas to pupoivas, eidov to sAcidwv. But 
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when the feeling of strangeness is overcome, there is abundant 
beauty to be found in these pieces. The song beginning,— 
Apiare radu épucral eddaiuovas vupriooous, 

quoted on p. 60, is perfect in its melody and touching simplicity ; 
and “The Burial of Demos” (p. 165) is a fine example of the 
more spirited ballad-manner. Altogether this is one of the most 
interesting books that have issued from the Clarendon Press under 
its new management. Mr. Geldart has deserved well of all who 
love and honour Greek literature in England. 





MR. THEODORE MARTIN’S HORACE.* 

To say anything new about Horace would not be easy, perhaps, 
considering the indefatigable, it may be said, the affectionate 
industry with which his works have been studied, would not be 
possible. But, on the other hand, the subject-matter is abund- 
antly full and perpetually fresh, and gives many opportunities, 
which Mr, Theodore Martin is quite ready to seize, for skilful 
arrangement and felicitous combinations. Every time one goes 
back to the familiar classic, the classic, it may be said, of English 
scholars, one is more struck with the distinctness with which the 
personality of the poet stands out before us. There is nothing like 
it in ancient literature, very little even in modern. Dr. 
Johnson as Boswell drew him, Montaigne as he drew him- 
self, may, perhaps, be compared with it; but what pale shadows 
by his side are all his great Latin compeers,—Virgil, for 
instance, of whom we know little more than that he was tall and 
dyspeptic, and Ovid, though he tells us much about his parentage 
and history! Even Cicero, though we possess a vast variety of in- 
formation about the externals of his public and private life, is, as 
regards the inner man, a problem. Were we to meet his very 
double, we might well fail to recognize it; but Horace we all of us 
seem to know as we know our most intimate friends,—not his out- 
side only, but his character, which all who study him estimate 
both as to its faults and its virtues with an unanimity that is pro- 
bably unique. It may seem strange, after saying so much, to ask 
the question, was he a genuine Roman after all? He scarcely 
possesses the Roman characteristics; he certainly stands alone in 
Roman literature. Taking him as a poet, and so putting 
aside for the time his ‘Satires” and ‘ Epistles,” though the 
general case does not, we think, fail at this point, we may say 
that the ‘** Odes” are a singular phenomenon in literature. 
In them Horace follows no one, and is followed by none. Te 
neglects the metres,—and the metre is, to a remarkable degree in 
Latin poetry, the exponent of thought,—used by his predecessors 
and contemporaries,—the elegiac which they had wrought from 
the Greek original to such an exyuisite perfection of elegance, and 
the hendecasyllabic, which was peculiarly their own, as genuinely 
Roman as blank verse is English. And he had no imitators. 
The beauty and music of his lyrics never, if we except some few 
pieces of the very smallest importance, tempted those who came 
after him to essay the same flights. . May he not have been Greek 
in origin? He was born in that southern half of Italy which 
produced scarcely one great master of Roman literature, and 
which was largely occupied by the Greek race. Is it not possible 
that his father was not, as Mr. Theodore Martin calls him, a 
“¢born slave,” but one of the victims of the social war? That 
conflict stirred into flame the embers of the wars of Pyrrhus 
as well as of that which the Samnites had waged against 
Rome. The elder Horace may very well have been one of 
those who, cherishing the traditions of liberty and independ- 
ence which lingered among the great Greek cities of the south, 
were attracted to the cause of the allies, and were swept away in 
the ruin which overtook it. 

It does not need, of course, any such theory to account for the 
part which Horace took in the last effort of the Republican party 
against the growing power of despotism. That was the side to 
which a young man of genius would naturally ally himself. But 
there certainly is something strange in the high position which he, a 
youth of twenty, without family claims, without military experience, 
and without anything that could be called wealth, took in the 
Republican army. Mr. Martin thinks that ‘he did not owe this 
command to any dearth of men of good family qualified to act as 
officers,” and that *‘ he was already recognized as a man of mark 
in the brilliant circle around him.” ‘The explanation does not 
satisfy us. Any distinction that the young man could have 
attained by this time must have been of a literary kind; and 
Brutus, who knew what war meant, was not likely, except in 
default of more eligible candidates, to give a responsible poat to a 
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brilliant young scholar, though he would be glad to attach him to 
his party. It is possible, indeed, that the post of military tribune, 


as it was held by the poet, was almost honorary. It is certainly 
overstating the case to say that ‘‘ he was appointed to the commend 
of a legion.” There were six ¢ribuncs in the legion; a distinction 
was recognized among them, and it may very well have ben 
understood that Horace should hold his rank and receive pay, bat 
not exercise command. Nor do we see that there is anything n 
the very vague expression * Je primis urbis belli placuisse domique” 
to make us think otherwise, Our readers will get some notioa 
of how Mr. Martin deals with his subject if we quote the passage 
which treats of this portion of the poet’s life :— 


“Tn B.C. 43, Brutus, with his army, passed from Macedonia to join 
Cassius in Asia Minor, and Horace took his part in their subsequent 
active and brilliant campaign there. Of this we get some slight in- 
cidental glimpses in his works. Thus, for example (OJes, IL. 7), we 
find him reminding his comrade, Pompezius Varus, how 

‘Full oft they sped the lingering day 
Quaffing bright wine, as in our tents we lay, 
With Syriau spikenard on our glistening hair.’ 
The Syrian spikenard, Ma/obathrum Syricum, fixes the locality. Again, 
in the epistle to his friend Bullatius (Epistles, I. 11), who is making a 
tour in Asia, Horace speaks of several places as if from vivid recollec- 
tion. In his usual dramatic manuer, he makes Bullatius auswer his 
inquiries as to how ho likes the places he has seen :— 
* You know what Lehedos is like; so bare, 
With Gabii or Fidenw ‘twould compare ; 
Yet there, methinks, I would accept my lot, 
My friends forgetting. by my friends forgot, 
Stand on the cliff at distance, and survey 
The stormy sea-god's wild Titanic play.’ 

“Horace himself had manifestly watched the angry surges from the 
cliffs of Lebedos. But a more interesting record of the Asiatic campaign, 
inasmuch as it is probably the earliest specimen of Horace's writing 
which we have, occurs in the Seventh Satire of the First Book. Persius, 
a rich trader of Clazomene, has a lawsuit with Rupilius, one of Brutus’s 
officers, who wont by the nickname of ‘King.’ Brutus, in his character 
of quastor, has to decide the dispute, which in the hands of the 
principals degenerates, as disputes so conducted generally do, into a 
personal squabble. Persius leads off with some Oriental flattery of the 
General and his suite. Brutus is ‘ Asia’s sun,’ and they the ‘ propitious 
stars,’ all but Rupilius, who was 

‘That post, 
The Dog, whom husbandmen detest.’ 
Rupilius, an old hand at slang, replies with a volley of rough sarcasms, 
‘such as among the vineyards fly,’ and 
* Would make the passer-by 
Shout fllthy names, but shouting fly,’"— 
a description of vintage slang which is as truo to-day as it was then. 
The conclusion is curious, a3 a punning allusion to the hereditary famo 
of Brutus as a puller-down of kings, which it must have required some 
courage to publish, when Augustus was omnipotent in Rome. 
‘But Grecian Persius, after he 
Had been besprinkled plenteously 
With gall Italic, cries, * By all 
The gods above, on thee 1 call, 
Oh, Brutus, thou of old renown 
For putting kings completely down, 
To save us! Wherefore do you not 
Despateh this King here on the 
One of the tasks ts this, believe, 
Which you are destined to achieve!’ 

“ This is just such a squib as a young fellow might bo expected to dash 
off for the amusement of his brothor o‘licers, while the incident which 
ed to it was yet fresh in their minds. Slight as itis, one feels sure its 
led to it yet fresh in tl 13. Slight feel t 
preservation by so severe a critic of his own writings as Horace was due 
to some charm of association, or possibly to tho fact that in it he had 
made his first essay in satire,” 

The courage with which the poet spoke in after life of men and 
things which could hardly have had a welcome sound in the ears 
of an Imperial Court, is a feature in his character to which his 
biographers have scarcely done justice. Mr. Martin appreciates it 
properly; at the same time, he vindicates the adhesion which he 
gave to Augustus when the cause of freedom had become mani- 
festly hopeless,—when, in the words of one who yielded to no 
one in his passionate love of Republican institutions, ‘ omnem 
potestatem ad unum conferri pacis interfuit.” The following 
observations are worth noting :— 


“‘ Had Horace at once become the panegyrist of the Casar, the sin- 
cerity of his convictions might have been opon to question. But thirteen 
years at least had elapsed between tho battle of Philippi and the com- 
position of the Second Ode of tho First Book, which is the first direct 
acknowledgment by Horace of Augustus as the chief of the State. This 
ode is directly inspired by gratitude for the cossation of civil strife, and 
the skilful administration which had brought things to the point when 
the whole fighting forco of the kingdom, which had so long been wasted 
in that strife, could be directed to spreading the glory of the Roman 
name, and securing its supremacy throughout its conquered provinces. 
The allusions to Augustus in this and others of the earlier Odes are 
somewhat cold and formal in their tone. There is a visible increase in 
glow and enorgy in those of a later date, when, as yoars went on, the 
Ceasar established fresh claims on tho gratitude of Rome by his firm, 
sagacious, and moderate policy, by the general prosperity which grew 
up under his administration, by the success of his arms, by the great 
public works which enhanced the splendour and convenience of the 
capital, by the restoration of the laws, and by his zealous endeavour to 
stem the tide of immorality which had set in during the protracted dis- 
quietudes of the civil wars. It is true that during this time Augustus 
was also establishing the system of Imperialism, which contained in 
itself the germs of tyranny, with all its brutal excesses on the one hand, 
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and its debasing influence upon the subject nation on the other. But we 
who have seen into what it developed must remember that these baneful 
fruits of the system were of lengthened growth; and Horace, who saw 
no farther into the future than the practical politicians of his time, may 
bo forgiven if he dwelt only upon the immediate blessings which the 
government of Augustus effected, and the peaco and security which 
came with a tenfold welcome after the long agonies of the civil wars.” 
We cannot follow Mr. Martin through his excellent sketch of the 
poet’s social and literary life. Generally, we may say that his 
criticism is judicious ; his pictures of life, whether it is that of the 
Roman capital in general or of Horace himself, vigorous aud 
grapkic. From some of few of his opinions we differ, and in some 
of his facts he is, we think, scarcely accurate. His estimate of the 
character of Maecenas, for instance, we cannot but consider too 
favourable. And we question the statement that Horace, having 
left the locality of his birth-place (the neighbourhood of Venusia) 
in early life, appears never to have revisited it. He was, as Mr. 
Martin himself remarks, a frequent visitor to 'larentum, and must, 
therefore, as he travelled thither by the Via Appia, have actually 
passed through Venusia. These blemishes, however, are but few 
and of little importance. Mr. Martin’s book is worthy—and we can- 
not say more—of his fame as one of the most successful illustrators 
of Horace. 





ABBOTT'S SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR.* 
AmonG head masters of English public schools, Mr. Abbott is 
honourably known for his efforts to teach his boys to think, and 
not to cram, and for his determination not to sacrifice those of his 
boys who are not meant for the University to those who are meant 
for it. While sending up to Oxford and Cambridge a succession 
of young fellows who have won brilliant honours there, Mr. 
Abbott has kept up in his school the most thorough teaching of 
English known in any of our public schools. In all his classes, 
from the lowest to the highest, English authors from our own day 
to A.D. 1394 (Pierce the Ploughman'’s Crede), as well as transla- 
tions of Dante, Homer, &c., are read, not only as classics are read 
in other schools, but #s exercises for thinking as well ; the authors’ 
purpose and ideas are studied, as well as their words, and text- 
books are made something more than vehicles for verbal criticism. 
In the Early English Text Society’s Report for January, 1863, 
Mr. Abbott says :— 

“TI wish a boy who leaves at tho age of sixteen for business, with 
perhaps few definite ideas from Latin authors, to have derived if possible 
some definite ideas from English authors. A boy who passes through 
the middle of the school from the age of thirteen, suppose, to that of 
sixteen, would in the ordinary course of things read four plays.of Shake- 
speare, and four other standard English works. His reading would bo 
tested by frequent examinations, and he would be taught the difference 
between careful reading and careless reading. Such a course might 
engender a desire of moro extended reading, a love of good books, a 
disgust for bad ones. All this seems to me very valuable. .... I 
consider our English training indispensable.” 

And, again, in the preface to this Shakespearian grammar :— 

“Taking the very lowest ground, I believe that an intelligent study 
of English is the shortest and safest way to attain to an intelligent and 
successful study of Latin and Greek, and that it is idle to expect a boy 
to grapple with a sentence of Plato or Thucydides if he cannot master 
2 passage of Shakespeare or a couplet of Pope. Looking, therefore, at 
the study of English from tho old point of view adopted by those who 
advocate a purely classical instruction, I am emphatically of opinion 
that it is a positive gain to classical studies to deduct from them an 
hour or two every week for the study of English.” 

The present book, then, is the result of the author’s practical 
experience in his own school, and as such deserves our respectful 
attention. Itis, however, a book on the outer form of Shakespeare's 
expressions, not the inner meaning. We English are still without 
a real book of Shakespeare criticism that we can put into a boy’s 
hands, much less a man’s. When is our second Coleridge to write 
it? When, too, is Chaucer to be known, not talked about, and the 
bright old man brought home to English hearts ? 

But to return to Mr. Abbott’s work. Designed for boys though it 
is, it is yet a book that should be in the library of every reader of 
Shakespeare, that is, of every English-reading man and woman, for 
it discusses in detail every idiom, every construction and phrase of 
Shakespeare’s which differs from the modern use of it, and thus 
brings out its full force. Starting with adjectives, Mr. Abbott 
deals with adverbs, articles, conjunctions, prepositions, pro- 
nouns, personal, relative, and interrogative,—relatival construc- 
tions, (so-as, that-that, &c.),—forms of verbs, auxiliary verbs, 
inflections of verbs, the different uses of moods (indicative, 
infinitive, and subjunctive, participles and verbals.) He then 
discusses ellipses, irregularities, compound words, prefixes and 
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suffixes, and with them ends the first part of his book. As speci- 
mens of Mr. Abbott’s treatment, we quote almost at hazard his 
section 17, on more, and section 259, on Shakespeare's use of that, 
who, and which, omitting his proofs of the latter for want of space : 

17. More (mo-re) and Most (mo-st) (comp. E. Eva or mo; mar or 
mor ; maest, mast, or most) are frequently used as the comparative and 
superlative of the adjective “great.” [.J/oe, or mo, as a comparative 
(Rich, LI. ii.t. 239; Rich. I11, iv. 4.199), is“contracted from more or 
mo-er. Compare “bet” for “ bett-er,” “leng” for “leng-er,” and 
“streng” for “streng-er,” in O. E. See also “sith,” 62). 

“At our more leisure.”—M. for MM. i. 3, 49. 

“A more requital."—K. J. ii. I. 34. 

“With most gladness.”—.1. and C. ii. 2. 169. 

“ Our most quiet” (our very great quiet).—2 /Zen. ZV. iv. 1. 71. 

“So grace and mercy at your most need help you.” —Z//amlet, i. 5, 180. 
Hence we understand ;: 

“ Not fearing death nor shrinking for distress, 
But always resolute in most extremes.” 1 JZen. V7. iv. 1. 38. 
i.e, not “in the majority of extremities,” as it would mean with us, but 
‘in the greatest extremes.” 
Hence: 
“ More (instead of greater) and less came in with cap and kneo.”— 
1 Jlen. 1 V. iv. 3. 68. 
« And more and less do flock to follow him."—2 //en. JV. i. 1. 209. 
“ Both more and less have given him the revolt.”— 
Macheth, v. 4, 12. 
That “less” refers here to rank, and not to number, is illustrated by 
“ What great ones do, the /ess will prattle of. "—7. NV. i, 2. 33. 
See Chaucer: 
“The grote giftes to the most and leste."—C. 7. 2227. 

259. As regards the Shakespearean use, the following rules will gene- 
rally hold good :— 

(1) Tar is used as a relative («) after a noun preceded by the article, 
(}) after nouns used vocatively, in order to complete the description of 
the antecedent by adding some essential characteristic of it, 

(2) Wuo is used (a) as the relative to introduce a /act about the 
antecedent. It may often be replaced by “and he,” “ for he,” * though 
he,” &. (b) It is specially used after antecedents that are lifeless or 
irrational, when personification is employed, but not necessarily after 
personal pronouns. 

(3) Wuuicn is used (a) in cases whero the relative clause varies 
between an essential characteristic and an accidental fact, especially 
where tho antecedent is preceded by that; (4) where the antecedent is 
repeated in the relative clause; (c) in the form “ the which,” where the 
antecedent is repeated, or where attention is expressly called to the 
antecedent, mostly in cases where there is more than one possible ante- 
eodent, and care is required to distinguish the real one; (d) where 
“which” means “a circumstance which,” the circumstance being 
gathered from the previous sentence. 

Good and sound as most of Mr. Abbott's work in the first part 
of his book is, it has yet one great fault, that in but few cases is 
the historical method thoroughly carried out. ‘The author has a 
comical little passage in his preface that * care has been taken to 
avoid any unnecessary parade of Anglo-Saxon or Karly English 
that might interfere with the distinct object of the work.” ‘The 
fact is, that Shakespeare’s English cannot be rightly understood 
without going far back beyond Shakespeare; investigations into 
the meanings of phrases, &c., cannot be started at 1570 or 1600. 
Mr. Abbott knows this, and when the history of a word 
or usage lay near at hand, he has used it; but what is 
negessary is the historical treatment of every idiom; and this, we 
trust Mr. Abbott will give us as he learns more Early English 
and Anglo-Saxon. Even if he has carried out his threat of stereo- 
typing the book for boys, so that no further changes are to 
be made in it, we hope he will give up this finality doctrine 
for the older English readers and foreiguers who will have con- 
tinual recourse to his work. ‘The present book is but a foundation 
for a better, and the true use for Mr. Abbott to put his stereotype 
plates to is to melt them as soon as he gets fuller knowledge. On 
the general question of Shakespeare’s grammar, Mr. Abbott shows 
that its leading feature is its independence. If an adjective is 
wanted as an adverb, or vice versd, @ noun asa verb, or vice versd,. 
Shakespeare so uses it at once. If a word has too many syllables, 
off with its head; if too few (im some cases), add one to it. 
Grammar is meant for poetry, uot poetry for grammar; and 
within certain limits Shakespeare made his own laws, regardless of 
Cheke, Muleaster, &c. 

The second part of Mr. Abbott's book is devoted to prosody, 
and here his fault seems to be his too close adherence to his 
classical feet. He starts from feet, not beats, accents, or stresses, 
and consequently will not see that the beat or accent is the main 
thing in the verse, the feet unimportant. Hence, too, he cannot 
properly estimate the value of the pause in Shakespeare's verse, 
where it as truly fills the place of a foot as it does of a note in 
wusic. His section 506 must be widely extended. ‘Take a speci- 
men from Lear, ii. [. 111 (Abbott, p. 374), where Mr. Abbott's 
fect make him spoil the reading of a line :— 

“Corn. I's he | pursui | ed? 
A’ j y, wy | good lord.” 


Or again, Lear y. 1., 28 (Abbott, p. 363) :— 
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“ Edm. Sir, you | speak no | b(e)ly’. | 

Req. Why is | this réason'’d ?” 
As a consequence of having the law of Shakespeare's verse wrongly 
stated, we are obliged to have 62 sections, in 101 pages of apparent 
exceptions to the law, whereas these exceptions are but illustrations 
of the ever-varying working of the law, that lends itself to the 
expression of every feeling. Much of the freedom of the 5-beat 
line is (as Mr. Abbott notices) shown in Chaucer, who in his second 
period first got English poetry out of the poor old 4-beat verse of 
Hampole, Barbour, &c.; and by Shakespeare’s time the 5-beat 
line was freer still ; the beat could be on any syllable of a measure, 
and the measure, though generally of two syllables, might be more 
or less at will. Another great omission that we notice in Mr. 
Abbott’s second part, is the passing over of the change in 
Shakespeare's verse from the unbroken metre of his youth, to the 
interrupted of his later age,—a change which Mr. C. Bathurst so 
well brought out in his capital little “‘ Remarks on the Differences 
in Shakespeare’s Versification in Different Periods of his Life.” 
(J. W. Parker, 1857.) Without pledging ourselves to Mr. 
Bathurst’s Four Periods, we cannot doubt that his distinction of the 
unbroken lines of the early Comedies as that of ‘‘ Errors,”t where the 
voice generally dwells on the last word of a line, to the inter- 
rupted,—as in ‘* Coriolanus,” ‘* Winter's Tale,” ‘* The Tempest,” t 
&c., where the voice is passed on to the middle of the following line, 
is, on the whole, a sound one, large as the exceptions to it may be. 
We commend Mr. Bathurst’s half-crown book and the subject to 
Mr. Abbott and our readers. ‘The justness of Mr. Bathurst’s 
classification of Shakespeare's plays will, we believe, be generally 
acknowledged when the plays are printed and studied in chrono- 
logical order, 

Mr. Abbott ends his book with some very good remarks on 
simile and metaphor, some sample ‘‘ Notes and Questions” on 
Macbeth, act iii., and two careful indexes to his quotations and text. 
The book as a whole does him very great credit, will be of great 
service to every Shakespeare reader, boy and man, and will prove 
a perfect blessing to foreigners, But we say again, that if Mr. 
Abbott values rightly either his own ‘reputation or the study of 
English, he will complete the historical part of his book, revise 
the prosody, and melt his stereotype plates. 





A CALVINIST FICTION.* 
WE are always loath to say anything against a well-meant book, 
especially when it is clear that there is a sincere and earnest pur- 





pose init. But literature has its claims as well as good intention, 
and such a hash of religion, history, manners and customs as we 
find in this book should be kept strictly for home consumption, or 
only produced before very intimate friends ; even a serious-minded 
family would give immediate warning to a cook who sent in a dish 
of this kind to a mixed company, notwithstanding that’she might 
have been engaged in especial reference to the last clause of the 


advertisement, ‘tone who goes to chapel preferred.” The meat | 


which is of foreign importation is so very high, that in the entlea- 

vour to make it wholesome it has been sadly over-salted, and | 
there is so small a dash of sauce-piquant that it is only enough to 

‘keep the word of promise to our ear and break it to our hope.” 

In plain English, some slight sketches, or rather a few details, of 
the French Courts of Louis XIV., and the Pretender, and of | 
French society within those august circles, are used as improving 
occasions for a vast body of heavy dialogue on the tenets of | 
Calvinism, in which a Scotch Covenanter serving-maid, by name | 
*‘ The Patient-Waiting-for-Christ "—called, for short, Patient — 
and a young lady of nineteen, are the humble spokeswomen of our | 
authoress ; the sauce-piquant is administered in the shape of a) 
vignette, suggestive of the most delicious mysteries and hair- | 
breadth escapes; it is a midnight scene with an Elizabethan 





t “The Sailors sought for safety by our boate, 
And left the ship then sinkirg ripe to vs. 
My wife, more carefull for the latter borne, 
Had fastned him ynto a small spare Mast, 
Such as sea-faring men prouide for stormes: 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilst I had beene like heedfull of the other. 
The children thus dispos'd, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fixt 
Fastned our selves at eyther end the mast, 
And floating straight, obedient to the streams, 
Was carried towards Corinth, as we thought.” 


+ Actus Tertius: Scena Prima. 

Fer, ‘There be some Sports are painfull: and their labor 
Delight in them set off ; some kindes of basenesse 
Are nobly yndergon; and most poore matters 
Point to rich ends; this my meane Taske 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
The Mistris which I serue, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours, pleasures: O she is 
Ten times more gentle, then her Father's crabbed: 
And he’s compos'd of harshnesse.”"—Cited by Mr. Bathurst. 





* Ashcliffe Hall. By Emily Sarah Holt. London: John F, Shaw and Co. 


mansion on a rock above a wood, and in the foreground, in a 
narrow forest-path, is apparently a well, from which a cloaked, 
booted, and moustachioed cavalier is stepping, assisted by a young 
squire; a woman’s figure is near, and in the distance a horse is 
held ready saddled. This enticing picture, however, is but the 
bundle of carrots tied to the stick and held before the donkey's 
nose by the rider, not to be administered, except as a reward when 
the journey is over; indeed, of the two hundred and twenty con- 
secutive pages, only two have anything whatever to do with 
Ashcliffe Hall, and we cannot at all feel with the donkey that the 
carrots are sufficient reward for our trouble; they are only a 
mouthful after all, a few pages, during the reading of which one is 
stirred with the old delightful sensation of auxiety for the safety of 
the poor gentleman in the well. 

The book is a sort of compilation from histories and the 
Bible, and apparently from works like ‘* Notes and Queries,” 
where curious facts are collected; the sources of information 
are generally conscientiously given in abundant foot-notes of most 
amusing minuteness ; we are told, for instance, in one of them 
that ‘‘ the peculiar drawing up of the chin towards the throat, 
known as bridling, was a very essential point of fine breeding at 
the date of this story”; another says, ‘for the meaning of these 
technical phrases in ‘ the exercise of the fan,’ see the Spectator, of 
June 27, 1711;” another devotes half a page to the various read- 
ings of the nursery rhyme :— 

‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on ;” 

and another half page gives us the various authorities for assuring 
as that James II.’s widow was ‘tall and admirably shaped,” had 
a ‘* face the most graceful oval,” a ‘‘ complexion of the last degree 
of fairness,—” a different authority thinks her ‘* complexion clear, 
but somewhat pale,’”—* lips pouting,” ‘* teeth lovely,” &c.; and 
in the same way we have extracts innumerable, in these foot-notes, 
from the Dod’s peerages of Queen Anne and Louis XIV., if there 
were such things; and the number of references to Scripture,—for 
we are always pinned by one when a quotation is made,—in the 
most solemn part of the book, amounts to a hundred and fifteen in 
a hundred and forty-seven consecutive pages ; once there are eight 
in a single page, and five often. 

We cannot here enter into a conflict with Calvinism, but we 
may say that this book, in which bigotry abounds, if not cant, 
is not behind others of its kind in the magnificent self-com- 
placency of its self-elected Elect and in its ‘ melancholy satisfac- 
tion,’ as we have heard it called, in the just fate of the unre- 
generate children of wrath ; nor in the—to us—horrible familiarity, 
yet vague meaning of its religious expression; as for instance, 
when one of the elect admits that she is always doing wrong, 
adding, ‘‘ But then, you see, I just go to the Blood;” and we 
cannot pass over the constant personal application—made, no 
doubt, in ignorance both by this writer and others of her class— 
exceedingly misleading and even dangerous, of isolated passages 
of Scripture, which have an altogether different meaning if taken 
properly with the context, and which are totally inapplicable, even 
when unmutilated, in the circumstances in which and to the 
people in whose service they are enlisted. 

There is no story to speak of. The daughter of a Jacobite 
baronet learns at nineteen years of age that she is not a child 
of the Whig family in which she has been brought up. She 
is claimed by her step-mother and taken to Paris, and is introduced 
to a half-brother of seventeen, at whose death in battle—which 
does not happen till he has been converted by the aforesaid agents 
of our authoress, and dies with a Bible in his bosom, on the fly-leaf 
of which texts appropriate to death and satisfactory to his mourn- 
ing and anxious instructors are found written in pencil—she 


' returns to her English home, leaving her step-mother in a convent. 


This is all; and the interest must be supposed to lie either in the 


| anecdotes of the miraculous escapes and special grace of the Scotch 


Covenanters, related by Patient ; or in the descriptions, exceedingly 
formal and guide-book like, of the licentious French Court ; or in 
the religious dialogues in which the heroine is wonderfully soon an 
adept, quoting, in a few months, as easily from Exodus, Leviticus, 
Zephaniah, &c., as from the Gospels and Epistles. On the return 
of this young lady and Patient to Ashcliffe Hall, they have an ally 
jn another old female servant,—Cicely ; she stands at a humble 
distance from the learning and sternness of the grave, grim, gaunt 
Covenanter—sogrim that she won't call her mistress’s dog ‘‘ Venus,” 
because that is heathenish, but shouts for it, ‘‘ Dog! dog!”"— 
indeed, Cicely only bears to Patient about the same relation that 
the parish clerk bears to the parson; but the child-like element in 
this good woman's mind and conversation is not much more to the 
credit of our author’s power of observing and reproducing human 
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nature than her other creations; it is overdone, and the outpour- 
ings of her simple soul are mere village twaddle about religion. 

The execution of the work is not much happier than the matter- 
The adoption of the old English phraseology covereth, like charity, 
a multitude of sins; it sounds quaint and attractive; and the 
choosing of a distant date serves a somewhat similar purpose in 
distancing the objections of readers who are not up in history ; but it 
is difficult for any but a very imaginative mind to reproduce, with 
much vividness and reality, the language and manners of a long- 
past day, so as to make the characters live in it for the reader ; 
and the scenes we have here do not look like any in which 
the personages actually existed, but like descriptions copied 
from formal accounts of the habits and customs and lan- 
guage of ancient times ; these, too, are sometimes forgotten 
and sometimes exaggerated ; we have, for instance, the heroine's 
half-brother, a young French officer, talking modern English 
slang one hundred and sixty years ago. We scarcely think he 
would, at that time, have used the expressions “ cool proceeding,” 
“+ draw it mild,” &c., to say nothing of the difficulty presented by 
his having only learnt English in France; possibly our author 
holds that fashions in language recur as they do in dress. Even 
then the same materials would scarcely crop up again with the 
fashion. This brother talks and argues in a way utterly unnatural 
toa volatile French boy of seventeen; he details all the careful 
observations he has made in society on the inconsistency between 
profession and action, and sums up his experience thus,—‘* What 
wonder, then, that the fire of my faith—the old, bright, happy 
trust of my childhood—has blackened and gone out?” and at 
another time he goes deeply into the question of the sincerity of 
believers who don’t work at the conversion of others. Again, the 
adulation of Louis XIV.’s valet is made so unbounded that he 
speaks of the king as condescending to enjoy good health, and of 
his dogs as ‘‘ indescribably happy ” when the king deigns to feed 
them with his own hand. ‘The ladies, too, are so ultra-modish 
that one of them says seriously to her daughter, ‘ By the way, 
you ought not to have been ill in crossing the Channel,—so very 
undignified ;* and when the same lady’s only son is going into 
battle, her chief anxiety is the sit of his cravat, and her parting 
words are about it. 

It is dangerous to question the facts of so careful a compiler, 
but we may be allowed to suppose that she has drawn on her own 
fancy occasionally and in a very childish fashion in the creation 
of such meagre story as there is, making, for instance, a Jesuit 
priest, a Jacobite, represent himself as an artist sent from London 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller to sketch gentlemen’s seats in Devonshire, 
and thus gain access to the houses of the Whig gentry. ‘The same 
Jesuit is represented, the day after he has dined in the charac- 
ter of artist with the owner of Ashcliffe, as offering himself 
at the same house as footman, and remaining there a month, un- 
detected by the numerous pairs of female eyes which he had to 
encounter; and he and a confederate are employed for several 
months in hanging about this place, only, as far as we can dis- 
cover, to throw an air of mystery over the story,—and ostensibly 
only to prove what they already knew and what was not denied. 
Indeed unmeaning and unnatural incidents abound. 

Here and there, however, we have a bit of writing that is 
natural without losing the quaintness of language affected through- 
out, as in the description of the death, in a duel, of the step- 
mother’s first husband ; and here is an illustration of God’s pur- 
poses in chastisement, which is pretty, and apparently original, as 
otherwise the authority would certainly have been given :— 

“* And one day—ah! that day !—when Roswith was very ill, I asked 
of him the thing which did exercise me. And he said unto me, gently 
and kindly, holding mine hand in his quavering hand, for he was a very 
ancient gentleman,—“ Dear child” quoth he, “ dost thou know so little 
thy Father? Thou mindest me of my little son,” saith he, “ when the 
fire brake out in mine house. When I hasted up into his chamber, 
which was above the chamber afire, and tare the blankets from his bed, 
and haled him thence somewhat roughly, tho bairn greet, and asked of me 
what made me so angry.” Well, I could not choose but smile to think of 
the babe’s blunder; and he saith, “I seo thou canst understand that. 
Why, dear child,” quoth he, “thou art about just the same blunder as my 
bairn. Thy Father sendeth a messenger in haste to fetch thy soul home 
to him; and lo! ‘ Father,’ sayest thou, ‘why art thou so angry?’ We 
are all little children,” quoth he, “and are apt to think our Father is 
angry when he is but short with us because of danger. And dost thou 
think, lassie,” he said, *‘ that they which saw tho face of God first thing 
after that storm, rebuked him because he had fetched them thither by 
water?” So then I saw mine error.’” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——— 
CHRISTMAS AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


We have to notice yet another tale from the untiring pon of Mr. W. 
H. G. Kingston, At the South Pole. (Cassell and Co.) It purports to be a 





yarn told by one Richard Pengelley, who runs away from home, ships 
himself as cabin-boy upon a South-Sea whaler, and meets with a 
thousand adventures with icehorgs, bears, &c. These are told, as might 
be expected from the author's name, with plenty of spirit. We have 
only one fault to find with them. The “ancient mariner” draws too 
much on the privilege of romancing which Mr. Kingston asks for him, 
when he represents a shipwrecked crew landing and wintering on that 
Antarctic continent which has never been touched. This is a mistake 
in the tale-teller'’s art. My Apingi Kingdom, by Paul du Chailla 
(Sampson, Low, and Co.), is another contribution to the fund of Christ- 
mas amusements, by a well-known favourite of boys. Where truth 
ends and fiction begins in M. du Chaillu’s narrative, whethor there is 
any truth in it or any fiction, wo do not pretend to judge; but we 
feel no doubt that the descriptions of scenery and manners are 
true, and can anyhow state with confidence that the book 
is amusing. The Story of the Don, rewritten for our Young 
Folks, by C. Li. Matéaux (Cassell and Co.), is, as may be guessed, 
another appearance of our old friend, Don Quixote. We must 
frankly confess that we do not want him “rewritten”; that wo 
prefer our old English translation. The illustrations, which are 
somewhat in the style of M. Gustave Doré, are’ humorous and 
spirited. Child Life, from the German of Rudolph Reichonau, 
by Crichton Campbell. With illustrations by Oscar Pletsch (Rout- 
ledge.) M. Pletsch's drawings of children are exceedingly charm- 
ing and natural.—Jack of the Mill, by William Howitt (Rout- 
ledge), does not need any further recommendation than the namo of 
the author. We fancy that “Jack” is an old friend of ours, but 
there are many of our young friends to whom he will be unknown, 
and they cannot do better than to make acquaintance with him. Jack is 
a village lad, of queer shape and features, who is active, clever, and 
honest; going into the world to seck his fortune, he meets with many 
adventures, goes through them with much crodit, and finally, is advanced 
by his merits to the dignity of a baron. The scene is laid in the days 
of the Lollards. Love and Duty, by Auna J. Buckland (Cassell and 
Co.), is a praisoworthy little tale of a boy, who, crippled by an accident, 
reconciles himself to his lot, and learns to lead a useful and happy life. 
From Messrs. Cassell and Co. we also have Little Content, and other 
Stories, by Edith Walford; the first of which is a well-written allegory, 
meant to cure grumbling; Zhe Boot on the Wrong Foot, and other 
Tales; Brave Lisette, and other Tales, by Li. M. Carloss; and Little 
Red Shoes, and other Tales, by Two Friends. The Young Mechanic, 
by the Author of “ The Lathe and its Uses ” (Triibner), is very rightly 
described as “a book for boys,” that is, for those young people, so 
praiseworthy because they never do any mischief except an occasional 
damage to their own fingers, who delight in “carpentering.” Happy 
fathers who rejoico in sons of this kind will give them more pleasure by 
presenting them with this volume, which seems eminently practical and 
sonsible, than is to be got out of a bushel of ordinary “ Christmas 
books.” Another ‘ useful book ” of adifferent kind and for a different 
stago of life is Rontledye's Illustrated Reading Book. (Routledge.)—— 
Among “Sunday books” may be mentioned Zhe Children's Sunday 
Album, by the Author of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. (Cassell and Co.), 
pretty little papers, each of them accompanied by an illustration, and 
really suited to children. The Bible Opened for Children, by Mary 
Bradford (Lockwood), a volume of Bib!e stories; and //olidays at S. 
Mary's; or Tales in a Sisterhood, by S. D. N. (Masters),—little stories, 
very prettily and pathetically told, though they sometimes jar on our 
feelings. We prefer, for instance, to think of the little one in “ Christ- 
mas ” as taken homo by the love of a Father who loves all his children, 
than as saved in virtue of the “ Live-giving Water” which a priest is 
just in time conditional/y to administer. 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume(fell and Daldy) onght to have been noticed 
among the “ Christmas Books,” in whose ranks it holds no mean place. 
This volume includes the issue of the Magazine for the whole year. It 
might almost be said that tho reasonable among English parents might 
be divided, a sufficient amount of means being supposed, into those who 
take in Aunt Judy's Magazine, and those who buy it at the end of the 
year. Wo have also received the Leisure Jour and the Sunday at Home 
(Religious Tract Society), two stout volumes, with plonty of good read- 
ing in them, and well worth their price; Mission Life, edited by the Rev. 
J.J. Haleombe (Cassell and Co.); and Routledye's Every Boy's Annual 
(Routledge). 

The Book of the Roach. By Greville Fennell. (Longmans.)—This 
is a very carefully written little hand-book, which every aspirant after 
success in roach-fishing, and not a few who consider themselves more 
than aspirants, should read. And roach-fishing, let us hasten to protest, 
against the arrogance of those who will hear of nothing but salmon and 
trout, is no such bad sport. The writer has tried either kind of fishing 
many a time, and with fair success, and owns to, not a preference indeed, 
but a liking for the humbler roach. It wants fino fishing and shows 
good sport, nothing like the grand rush of the salmon or the trout, but 
far more than the sluggish pike. In one thing it is vastly inferior, 
it must be confessed,—in flavour. We have tried it often, and on 
Mr. Fennell’s advice tried it again, and still found it detestable. Woe 
thank Mr. Fennell heartily for an amusing little book out of which we 
have got not a few hints, so many, indeed, as to make us feel, after moro 
than a quarter of a contury’s experience, to be little better than a tyro. 
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Ralf Skirlangh. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols, (Chapman and Hall.) 
—The merits of this novel make themselves perceived at once by the 
reader. They are to be found in its composition and its style. Mr. 
Peacock, indeed, writes with great vigour, uses a satire that is keen, 
though somewhat indiscriminate, and draws life and manners with a vivid 
distinctness. Theso qualities make him attractive, even though the 
story of Lalf Skirlangh moves rather heavily through the first and 
second volumes. In tho third, however, the author gives it more liveli- 
ness. As the plot develops itself towards its dénouement it can scarcely 
fail to excite considerable interest. At all events, every reader will 
recognize everywhere the work of a man who, besides carefully studying 
the period which he describes, has extended his reading widely into 
other regions, and who writes with scholarly elegance and tone. Tho 
talo introduces us, we ought to say, to English country life, and especially 
to that phase of it which might be seen in the Jacobits families in the 
interval between 1745 and the accession of George III. 

Bible Lore. By the Rov. J. Cowper Gray. (Hodder and Stoughton). 
—This is a useful little book, in which Mr. Gray puts together ina 
short compass the moro striking facts which we find in a variety of 
works which treat of the authorship, the literary history, the interpre- 
tation, and the illustration of the Bible. The titles of some of his 
chapters will give an idea of the topics which he handles. Thus 
we have ‘Rare Manuscripts of the Bible,” “Ancient Versions of 
the Bible,” “ Remarkable Predictions in the Bible,” and so forth. 
This is done with care and industry, though there is need of some 
correction. Thus, in p. 26, Mr. Gray says of tho Septuagint, 
that “in the form of the Vulgate the Chareh of Romo still reads it,” 
though further on he tells us more correctly that the Vulgate was trans- 
lated by Jerome from the Hebrow. About the ‘‘ Shepherd ” of Hermas, 
again, he says, “ Until very recently, only a few fragments of this work 
have been known as quotations in other authors ;” and then relates the 
discovery of a part of the original in the Codex Siaaiticus. No one would 
gather from this the real fact that the whole of the work exists in a Latin 
translation. And we should certainly advise the omission in any further 
edition of the reference, under the head of ‘* Remarkable Predictions,” 
to that very doubtful introduction of the name of Josiah in the prophecy 
delivered at Bethel. Such an introduction seems to us utterly at 
variance with the whole tone and spirit of true prophecy. 

A Siren. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. (Smith and Elder.)—Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope gets back in this present story to Italy, where ho 
writes, as long as he can keep his hands off the Pope and the priests, 
always pleasantly snd sometimes very well. The Siren is, wo are 
inclined to say, too long. It would have been better if shortened by a 
third. We shonld not have complained even if it had been compressed 
into a single volume. The incident of the story is a murder; its 
interest turns upon the question,—" who is the murderer?” Mr. Trol- 
lope indeed adds a supplementary interest, for, there being two women 
in tho case, ho makes his readers doubt which of the two has met with 
a violent end; and makes them doubt, we must say, by a questionable 
artifice, Wo cannot seo any adequate reason for the exclamation, which 
is meant to put us on awrong scent. But we consider the tale as dis- 
tinctly a success. Both the scenery and the characters arg presented 
with forco and distinctness. Indeed, in his drawing of the old Marquis, 
Mr. Trollope shows, we think, more power than he has before displayed. 

Life of Dr. Heysham. By UH. Lonsdale, M.D. (Longmans.)—Dr. 
Lonsdale writes, with less regard, perhaps, to brevity than an age of 
many books demands, a life which deserved somo record. Dr. 
Heysham practised as a physician in Carlisle for between fifty and 
sixty years (1778-1834); and made during that time in the famous 
“Carlisle Tables of Mortality” one of the earliest and most important 
contributions to sanitary science. The account of his labours in this 
department is interesting; so also are some notices of social life to 
which incidentally occur. What constitutions these worthies had! Dr. 
Heysham and his friends would dispose of three bottles of port apiece at 
a sitting, of a fourth on extraordinary occasions, and then wind up with 
“a hearty draught” of rum punch. One is surprised to learn that, 
though a successful practitioner, ho nover earned more than £100 a 
year. 

Granny's Chapters. By uady Mary Ross. (Bush. )--Theso 
two volumes tell the Biblo story from the beginning of Genesis to the 
death of Ahab in such style as suits the tastes and understandings of 
children. To grown-up people these long paraphrases of familiar narra- 
tives are apt to be tedious, but to children, who love prolixity and repe- 
tition and copious detail, who certainly neither understand nor like the 
Scriptures “ without note or comment,” they are not so. Lady Mary Ross 
has done hor task well, handling difficulties with skill, and always writ- 
ing in a pleasant and interesting fashion. We can easily believe that the 
“Chapters” have been found by actual experience to be acceptable to 
children, as we are told in the preface that they have been; and we 
thank the author for giving the benefit of them to a wider circle. 

A Medley of Notables. By G. F.S. 
selected some seventy names of statesmen, soldiers, writers, &., two- 
thirds of them being English men or women, has given some notable 
paragraph or sentence out of their writings and recorded talk as “ what 
they said,” and some forcible criticisms on or descriptions of their 


2 vols. 


(Partridge.)—The compiler has | 





names might have been improved; some account, for instance, might 
have been taken of the men of the ancient world. We have no one 
mentioned before St. Augustine, and no one between him and St, 
Bernard. Otherwise the work has been well done. With this we may 
class Jottoes and Aphorisms from Shakespeare (Hogg and Son), a col- 
lection of nearly three thousand good things dug from that inexhaustible 
mine. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle, “By G. H. Pike. 
Alabaster.)—This is an account, reaching from the days of the Long 
Parliament to the present timo, of the Baptist congregation which, after 
various changes, now meets in the enormous building which Mr. 
Spurgeon’s eloquence has filled. Much of it has, of course, a merely 
local interest, in which the general reader, though he sympathizes with 
the desire of such a body to connect itself with the past, can hardly share. 
One name, however, in the history—wo leave Mr. Spurgeon himself to 
the judgmont of posterity—has a certain celebrity, that of the com- 
mentator Dr. Gill, who was pastor from 1720 to 1771, and who, though 
Robert Hall did call his ponderous work ‘‘a continent of mud,” and 
heartily agreed with the wish of some enthusiastic Cymrian, that it had 
been written in Welsh, was certainly a man of genuine learning, 
especially in the direction of Rabbinical literature. His life is worth 
reading. The congregation, it may be noted, did not altogether flourish 
during his pastorate, because, Mr. Spurgeon thinks, he had a “ difficulty 
in exhorting all men to repentance and faith;” but then Dr. Gil wasa 
Calvinist who had not learnt to slip out of the conclusions of his theory. 


Porrry.—AMuriel, and other Poems, By F.E. Weatherly. (Oxford: 
Shrimpton.)—Mr. Weatherly is a young, we may say x very young, poet. 
So we judge from the fact that one of what he calls his * early poems” 
belongs to the year of the Austro-Prussian war. We suppose that from 
the sereno maturity of the Bachelor's degreo he is now looking back 
upon the early youth, separated by the long interval of four years, of his 
“freshman’s term.” His youth, however, is all in his favour; it makes 
one seo in his verse at least the possible promise of good things to come. 
Tho subject of his principal poem, the love of a mermaid for a prince of 
earth, is, we think, a mistake. It suggests a perilous comparison with 
well-known masterpieces. Mr. Weatherly’s gorgeous description of the 
sea palaces cannot vie with the vivid pictures of Mr. Tennyson's “Sea 
Fairies,” nor his piteous story of the sea-maiden’s fruitless love with tho 
pathos of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Forsaken Merman,” nor his story as a 
whole with the marvellous reality which makes us feel for the sorrows 
of Undine as we might for those of any unhappy daughter of earth. 
Shortly, wo may say that “ Muriel,” as a story, does not touch us at all, 
though it is written with sufficient power to awaken an interest of 
another kind. It shows considerable command of language, some force 
of description, and, at least, indications of genuine poetical thought. 
That it should be overloaded with ornament, too sensuous in tone 
throughout, and sometimes wanting in taste, was to be expected. As to 
the versification, Mr. Weatherly, though he has not discovered the seeret 
of blank verse, has certainly come near it. We quote a few verses 


which tell us of Muriel’s ending :— 
“ Then, as the ship-bells ‘gan to ring the hour, 

Thrice kissing Roland on his lips and eyes, 

Passed to a still spot of the ship, and leapt 

Down to the sea; while gay the shipmenu sang 

On their bright deck their greetings to the dawn 

With voice unwitting ; aud yonder, where she leapt, 

Nought might you see, save that in one small space 

The foam shone somewhat whiter, flushed with dawn 

And on the good ship flew across the seas! 

And Muriel’s sisters watched, until the 

Gleamed but as gleanaing of a sea-bird’s wings 

Faint in the distance; and then homeward sa 

Weeping, adown the tremulous blue waves. 

But, home being reached, when Roland did not sco 

Among the other maidens Muriel’s face, 

And no oue any certain knowledge had 

Touching her hap; and minding in what wise 

Her coming was and now her going, he deem. 

He had scen a spirit; nathless, for the love 

Of all the sweet time past with her, now gone, 

Albeit a spirit raised a costly tomb, 

And mourned, as one who for a sister mourns, 

Saying, ‘Alas, my sister !’ while far olf, 

From dawn to dusk, from glimmering dusk to 

The foam, that once was Muriel, ever rocked 

Restless, unknowing he did mourn for her.” 

Instead of any further criticism, we shall quote one of the shorter poems, 
which seems to us as good as anything in the volume :— 
“AFTER LONG YEARS. 

“ After long years—alone the high gods k 
What things await us, bright days or dar : 
Or fame, or shame, or hopes, or coward fears, 

After long years! 

* After long years—alone the high gods see 
The end of great vows, now beard trusti 
What hope will grasp (hope that our life 

After long years! 


(Passmore and 
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“ After long years—who seeks what then wil! b 
The gods, who know, are they more glad than we? 
If now be gladness, death may come, or tears, 

After long years!” 


Of Poems, by the late William Leighton. (Longmans), little is to 
said, now that that function of criticism which aims at correction can 
no longer be exercised. Mr. Leighton began, we are told, to write 
verses at a very early age. What we have in this volume ranges over 
a period of thirteen years ; and the writer died at the age of twenty-eight. 
The early poems are remarkably well done ; but there is little advance. 





i “4s +s “a . 
The same qualities of tenderness, and grace, and melodious versification 


character ard works as “what others said of them.” The selection of | are to be observed throughout. In the presence of these qualities, as wel} 
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as in the desire to preserve some memorial of an amiable and accom- 
plished man, the publication of this volume finds an ample justification. 
_—Jn the Shadow, by Hellmuth (Provost), is a volume of respect- 


able verse. 
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BIBLE ANIMALS: a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. With about 100 New 
Vignettes engraved on Wood from Original Designs (20 full size of page). 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


. W. COX'S ARYAN MYTHUOLOG ay, 
= 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 


5 MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By the 

Rev. GkonGr W. Cox, M.A, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 

“Mr. Cox has made a profound and careful study of the materials available for 
illustrating the mythology of the Aryan nations; and in the volumes before us he 
has given the result of his inquiries with the ease aud clearness of an accomplished 
English writer, yet with the elaborate details, the exuct learning, and copious 
references of a German scholar. The ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations’ is thus a 
mouument of learned speculation and systematic research high! y creditable to our 
national scholurship.’"—Lidinburgh Revie. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster row. 


The REV. ¢ 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s, 
thie FIRE-TEST of the NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERA- 
TION. By Hernricn Von Treitscuke, Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. Translated from the German by Frederick A, Hyndman. 
L ondon : LONGMANS, GREEN, and & 0.5 Patern yster row. 


Mes -USICAL G ae nace 0 


GYMNAS Tics for LADIES 
5 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
( VER LAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 








Claret.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Champagne | 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 

No.3. Dinner Claret, = No. 1. Supper Champagne, 

No. 5. DessertClaret, No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 57s | 


HRISTM AS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS.—The most appropriate at this | 
Festive Period are ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, | including brush. 
an improver and beautifier of the Hair beyond all pre- e 
cedent; ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, for imparting a 
radiant bloom to the Complexion, and a softness and | 
delicacy to the Skin; ROUWLANDS' ODONTO, or, | @ 











| 





the Teeth, and fragrance to the Breath. 
Chemisis and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for “ROWLANDS'” Articles. 


the Age of 85 by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC | ——— 
WAFERS.—* Wm. Taylor, the Cape, Smethwick, aged + % % GE <NATED 
85, says he for many years suffered from a husky, | 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. 
3¢4 | and CO. have at length, with the 
} eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- J. ¢ 
| derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more | of your Chemist 
concentrated form and at a lower price. | 


Sold in bottles, 3s. each ; also 5s, 7s. 60 and 15s, each, 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital 


PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting 
OHN GOSNELL | Fragrance. by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
id of one of the most | SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
‘and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order 
Grocer, or Chandler. 
| IGESTION PROMOTED 
by PEPSINE.—Prepared by MORSON, and 


recommended by the Medical Profession, Sold in 
Bottles and Boxes from 2s 6a, by all Pharmaceutical 


\ DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
d 

















OHN GOSNELL & COw’S CILERRY | Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Pearl Dentifrice, for giving a pearl-like whiteness +n Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pr tects 
Sold by | the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | [> lt Iga = 

rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. NDIGEs TIO N— 


and SON, 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London. 





“ Berkeley, September 8, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 


vo e ‘her 3, 5 , ; 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at feel it a duty [owe to you to express my gratitude for 


URE of ASTHMATIC COUGH at | Ange! passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 


the great benefit [have derived from taking Norton's 
| Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 


W ATER holds in | cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 


stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 


seen deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 


asthmatical cough. To get rest at night was almust | 4, . a . 
; : - that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative ink, ~ : spied : paar 
out of the question, although he tried many things; | qyay ight, and from its spec ielon tion on food during the | Of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 

- I assitnilution is peculiarly state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
F a tit of those who may thus be afflicted. —I am, gentle- 


but for the last four years, since he commenced taking | »ooess | of digestion and 
the Wafers, he can insure a good night's rest, &c.— | ¢ 
Witness, R. Brown, Chemist, 55 Spring bill, Birming- | 
ham.” Price 1s 1}d per box. 


suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozea half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON'’S CAMUMILE PILLS.” 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 








SEWING MACHINE, 








GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.— 


116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell circus, Glasgow. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR..} *itii 4 ose ia 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED) OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brillianey of light, and burning to the 


end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 


They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, 


also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Kervs, wax. ‘They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and i injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts them for 


all Climates. 


To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per Ib. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. The Patentees, 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


Who ) supply the trade ‘only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can bo o Haines. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, post-free). 
Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. SUARP and CO., 





Dividends 1 10 to 20 

per Cent. ).— 
It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders, 
Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 





TOTICE—KINAHAN’S LL. 
WHISKY DEPOT. 

KINAHAN and Co. have REMOVED to their new 
and spacious premises, No. 64 GREAT TITCHFIELD 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading from Margaret 

strect, Regent street. and Market street, Oxford street. 
KINAH AN’ SLL WHISK Y.—This famous and most 
us old mellow spirit is the vor, 
EAM OF IRISH WHISKIES. 
in quality unrivalled. perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the flnest Coguae Brandy. 

Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well- 
known sealed and labelled bottles. or in bond for ex- 
portation at the London Docks. Wholesale Agents to 
Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and Younger, and Dealers in 
Foreign Wines and Spirits. 

LAZENBY ‘and ‘SON'S “PICKL ES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


I Howe SY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 60 many years, signed ** Liizabeth Laz enby.” 





—" CE.—LEA and P E R RI Ns 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUVE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
boitles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








RU PTU RES.—BY ROYAL L ETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
Office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly 
EW PATENT. 
LASTIC sTOC KINGS, KNEE-CAP S, 
‘4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, Gd. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Lond on. 


MRS. Ss. A, ALLEN’ 
V 


VORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour und beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
TLULN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 


WM. 
OCTOBER BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the fluest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Purchasers are requested to observe Wa. YouNGeR and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other 
brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGIL Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous modia, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, Loudon), to which he gave the name of 


C H LOR OD Y N €E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agae. 
CHLORODYNE «ets like a charm in Diarrhooa, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CH ; 
CH 








LORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

LORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rueumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 

From Lord FRaANcts CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyue from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful mediciue, will be giad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address, 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE —See Lancet, Doc. 31, 1864 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRAC Y AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Wooo stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately uutrae, which, be 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Jimes, 13th July, 164, 

Sold in Bottles at Is 1}d, 28 94,48 6d. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.! 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





BREAKFAST —GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
iIEPPS’S COCO A, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

' JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathie Chemists, London, 
Epp’s Cocoa is also prepare d with conde nse d milk, 
and svld in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa." 








AN EVEN INU DRINK. 
| Tr x” 
CACAOIN E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London) 


Epps’s Caciivine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky C ‘acdvine.” 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


‘OuUG ZRENGES UNVILLE and COU., Belfast, are the 
== ~— G S b. : ‘ poy! uA erg nn | large-t holders of Whisky in the worl ad. Their 
Astnima at i io eer 3 : Featine alaie fenkn ike ol tIrish Whisky is ree pine n le i by the medical pro- 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in boxes, 1s 1d, and | ©23!28 in preference to French Brandy, Sapplied in 

mang nee rags Feat ROR S and wholeestia | ¢2sks and cases for home use or exp prtati mm. Quot- 
tins, 28 91 each, by all Druggists, &c., and wholesale, ti443 on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, Royal Irish Distilleries, Bolfast; or at their London 

Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


U I N I N Kh. a 
() The many and expensive forms in which this OLLOWAY’'S PiLLS.—Diseases of 
well-known medicive is administered, tuo vlten pre- the Digestive Organs.—These admirable Pills 
clude its adopt 2s a general tonic, The success | Coun no mereury nor other noxious ingredients, 
which has attended and are, therefore, peculiarly adapted for these 

WATERS QUININE WINE ailments, which often attack che mucous membranes 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- | quring autumn, Holloway'’s Pills cleanse the blood, 
turer, Each wine-glasstul contains sufficient Quinine | ach, liver, and lungs from all hurtful impurities, and 
to make it an excellent resterative to the weak. It) supdue the localirritation, They improve the px rr +4 









behoves the public to see that they have } digs vets m, and speedily eradicate all disorders of the 
WATERS’ QUININE WLNE, liver, bowels, and kidaeys, A course of these cooling 

for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time | pjjjs ‘prevents the distres ing bilious attacks indaced by 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did variable or humid weather, and dispels fatuleney, 
\ As puritlers of 


giddiness, headache, and c ati venens. 
the blood, Hulloway's Pills stand unrivalled, hence their 
power of clarifying the e ynploxion, removing sallow. 

growta of plinplvs, and renovating 


not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
Ww ATE RS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor 
ster House, 34 Easicheap, Londun, Agents—E. | ness, checking the 
Lows and Cv., Worcester, the vitwl functious 











CHAPMAN’S 


ENTIRE i WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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WESTMINSTER 
is hereby given that the 

ING of this Company 
hbury, on WEDNE: 


ONDON and 
4 BANK.—NOTICE 

ANNUAL GENERAL M 

will be held at the Bank in Lot! 









DAY, the 18th January next, at One o'clock preci 

to declare a Dividend, and to elect three Directors, in 
the place of Charles Freeman, Esq., Joseph ile, 
Esq.. and Frederick Joseph Edin Esq., who retire 





re-election, offer 





by rotation, but, being ‘eligible 
themselves accordingly. 
WM. EWING, 

November 39, 137 0. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on the Ist January, !S71, 
and will re-open on the 5th January. 

Proprietors registered in the hooks of the Company 
on the 31st December w ill be enti tled to the Dividend for 
tho current half-year on the number of Shares theu 
standing in their respective names 


UARDIAN FIRE 
OFFICE. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, 
Deputy-Chairman—J AMES GOODSON, \ 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 


General Manager. 














and LIFE 


Arnon 


aa 


ons, 














Hy. Bouham-C pa r, Esq. |G. J, Shaw Lefevre, Es4., 
Charles Wim. vurtis s, Es M.P. 
Charles F. ~ at as, 





Francis Hart Dyke 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, 
Archibald Hamilten 
Thomsen Hankey, F 
Richard M. Harvey. Es: Henry Vigne, 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of January. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary’s 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 
pauy'’s Agents, or to the Secretary. 


QCOrTIsH "NATIONAL 
kK ANCE COMPANY, Offices removed from 





Bart. 







im Steven. 
John G. Talbx 








 INSUR- 


69 








Lombard street to 3, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
THE 29h ANNUAL, REPORT with BALANCE 
SHEET, REVENUE ACCOUNT, and INVESTIGA- 
TION REPORT, may be had or 1 ay ication, 





WM. PORTEOUS, Resident Secretary. 


Edinburgh Office—22 St. Andrew square. 
JOHN M. MCANDLISH, Manager. 
MPERIAL LIFE YSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Curer OrricE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actu tad invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972.62 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 

street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded 


and still conducted on the Mutual System. 
Large returns made to members in each Department. 
The Whole of the Profit e divi ledannually amongst 
he Members of Five Ye: tanding and upwards— 
jo being no Shareholders. 
The —- batement of Premi um theret 
er on Life Px 






rs’ 






given for 












the current 
Old Series, gory 50 pe rcent. f 
The rate of ret on 





(charged at Is 6 1 per cent.) 8 66 per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 


sous of good position ar nd character, 
















Claims paid on Life 
Returned in Abatement ¢ 





Accumul ute ns 9.6 
Present Value ),: 
Present Value of Sums Insur red (£3 71,580,800 


Present Valu Annuities (£4, 
annum) .. 
Further de 

Office may be | 

ALF A 
has be 


AY PASSE? 


of Li 





65.595 
ies of the 
tary. 


LION 


JECOMPANY, 





MIL 
n paid by the 
NGERS' ASSURAN 


RAILW 


ACCIDEN 
(Riding, 1 





An Annual Payment c 
at Death, and an ailoy 
A Bonus to Poli flv 
has been dee 1} att 
St ' a 
Cc ndor 
LLTAI (“ . VIAN, Se 
THE L IV ERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSU RAN( —E COMPANY. 
OrFices:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Cornhill, and 
ANNUAI 








Hl ee 





We ITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
1, Mansion House street, opposite the Mansion 


House, London, 
DIRECTORS, 
Right Hon. Lord TRepedaR, President. 





Sir Frederick Pollock,; John Harvey, Esq. 

3art., Vice-President. | Sir Walter Charles James, 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice- | Bart. 

President. | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
ae Charles Burgoyne, | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 

| John Charles Templer, 

~— ‘George Cavendish,| Esq 

M.P. | 


Rick oe Twining, Esq. 
M.P. 
h, Esq. 






Frederick Cowper, Esq. John Waiter, E 
William Ex iwards, a John Kemp We 
EXx-DIREcTORS. 
George Fenning, Esq. | Richard Gosling, Esq. 
George Scovell, Esq. 

Attention is particularly requested to the following 
important facts resulting from the principles on which 
the Society was founded in the year 1762, and upon 
which it has ever since been conducted, 

1. It has never allowed Commission or employed 
Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 
Two Milli ms Sterling have been saved to the assured. 

2. Being a purely “Mutual Office, the whole of the 
Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the Assured, 
no portion being diverted for dividends to Shareholders. 








3. The invested capital is £4,600,000, 
4. The whole expenses of management are on an 
five rage only about 2} per cent. on the annual income, 





The Society accepts the surrender of its policies 
at “their true value, without any deduction, thereby 
rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 

The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 
London may be assured without requiring their per- 
sonal attendance at the Orfice, Assurances can thus be 
effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents, 
by direct correspondence with the Office in London. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 

BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Otlices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





L, 








WILI LIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
pee SNIX FIRE ~ OFF ICE, Lombard 
street and Charing cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


ances effected in all parts | the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 





SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.—PORTABLE. 
} ASIL and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 


CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from 
12s 6d to Six Guineas. PATENT FUEL, b8s per 1201b.; 
in bags and sacks of 30 1b. and 60 Ib. 


at 4s 6d and 9s, 
AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is a minia- 
ture portable stove, 


Light, cheap, clean, and durable, 
Price 5s, 6s. and 7s. 


Masticating, Mincing, and Sausage-Filling Machines 
of the best makers, 10s 6d. 

The COTTAGE KNIFE CLEANERS give to Knives 
a brillivnt polish and keen edge with little labour, 
3s 6. 7s 6d, Ls 6d. 

PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- 
monials.—Bath and large Cloak, fed, 11s 6d. 

SWAN NASH, [ronmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 
JOYCE'S STOVE DEPOT, 119 Newgate street. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
and CLEVELAND WORKS. 





for 





and 27 
STRE » 
-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 


id. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 


25, 26, 











A at about 2 








} PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the ouly 

guarantee of geuuinene $3. 

| ena = 


ESS EN C E. 

e Sick and Wounded.) 
| Lib. equal to 42 1b. of Butchers’ Meat. WHITEHEAD 
and CO.’s BEI - EXTRACT is certifled by eminent 
Medical Analysts as pure, most nutritious, and whole- 
xy all Grocers, Italian 


EF 
| / a 











} some. Sol iin boxes from 2s 3d 1 
Warehousemen, and Chemists; and Wholesale of 
| Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, 





Lazenby and Son. 





eand Blackwell, and J E. 


+? A NISH FL¥ is the acting ingredient 

.ROSS'S C ANTHARIDES OIL, wee ich 

s Whiskers and thiekens Hair. 3s 6d, 

¥ po 54 stamps.—ALEX,. ROSS, 2S High 
. London, and all Chemists. 


L ING FLUID, ~ 











218 High 


























J. NICOLL’S WINTER DREss 


for Boys at Home for the — "3. 


H. 




















Knickerbocker Suits ... rom 215 Od 
Morning Suits ........ e yes 253 Od. 
Evening Dres from 553 oa. 
Highland Suits... from : p> tage 
Frieze Cloth Overe oats, 4 years of age, 15s fds 
years, 173; 8 ye ars, 3 6d; 10 years, 20s; 





2is Gd; 14 years and 16 years, 24s 6d, & 

Milled, Melton, Pile and Witney Overcoat 
fs 22s G1; 6 years, 245 6d; 8 yea 
12 years, "308 61; 14 years, 4 






345 ( 
tialities in | Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., 
each dress, 

For every article one fixed and moderate price js 
charged for cash payments, Garments are k pt ready 
for ir reo use, or made to order iu a few hours, 

H. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen 
Roy: ul phewng aud the Courts of Europe. ” ee 

(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W 
441, 44, 45 Warwick street, W.’ 
"dao Cornhill, E.C, 

10 Mosley street, Manchester, 
BRANCHES ...,.. +50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

(39 New street, Birmingh: um. 


: ene, J AY have 
nakers and Milliners who 
in the event of immediate 

g beiug required, or any other sudden —- 
gency fi r dress, one can be despat hed to any part « 
the kingdom on receipt of letter or gram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchasc 

All articles are marked in plain tigures, and charges 
tre the samo as if the goods were b ught fur ready 
money at the warehouse in Regent street, 

Messrs. JAY have adopted a fixed tariff 
charges for 





LONDON... 





Vp oeRnt 


experienced Dres 
act as Seavalians, so tha 
Mourtr 















} 











of their 


DRESSMAKING, 
JAYS’ 









Tite LONDON GENERAL MocurNina Wanrovsg, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street, London, : 
(f'wo Doors from Gxtord street.) 

| Eee DE RS, STOVES “KITC HEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers of the above aa requested 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-RKOOMS’ 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-[rons, and General Lr m- 
mongery as Cannot be approached elsewhere either for 





variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 

workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves ........0..0 +from § 
Bright do., ormolu orname from £3 8s t 
Bronzed Fenders from 3s ¢ 
Steel and Ormolu F - 
Chimney-Pieces..... = from £1 123 to £100, 
Fire-Lrons (Set of tl iree) . from 3s 3d to £4 10s 


NOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different anes of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invi 


s to £9 5s. 
» £35 Loa. 
lto £5 12s 
..from £2 Los to £25. 























The prices vary from Is 9d to 150s, | 
Scoops from Is Yd; do. do. 
4s 6d; Covered Box Scoops, f 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; 


gold ornamentation, from 15s 6d; hig 
ornamented, and fitted with imitatic m ivi 
from 30s to 1508, There is also 
Wooden ¢ ‘oul Boxes, with iron 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confide: 
the largest and at the same ‘ane the best and most 
varied assortment in the world, 
\ ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Jatalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free. ) Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2,3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. 


handles, 
ection of 
ntings 
to be 












4, 
The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 


railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 





undertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 
G ABRIE L’s CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 






SSERVING the TEETH. 
ners, aud by the 


BEAUTIFYING, and PI 

Sold by Chemists and Pe 

Mauulactrers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (£stablishe = 5), 
64 Ludgate hill, City, 


: and 56 Harley street, 
Where they practise the t ystem of les 5 













GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
@ natural redness to the gums. Price Is 6d. 









GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty 
Whitens and preserves the y _te H ind imparts @ 


delicious fragrauce to the br: ice Is 6d, 


































AIR-CUR alien — - 
~ 7 . : GABRIEL'S PR PARED WHITE Gt APERCHA 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING | ENAMEL, for eae ing ~ aye itee sek a 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Uairimmediately suund and useful f Se on mastication, Price Is éd ‘ 
it is applied at 33 6d, sent free for 54 stamps, TP oe 
Hind: ; GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING 
va REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, | Err Piitaestue tootlei npn fe perce thoi sen 
(OW London —ALEX, ROSS'S H. Wk DUE ples | ae cement aemenaee: balk 
a perfect colour imme used. It is permanent, ; wid — 
| and perfect! u Price 3s 6d, sent by GABRIEL'S ODONTAI IXIR. 
post for 54 st : eres fe Te | This celebrated mouth wash t hing; it 
‘eT ary 91x | strengthens the gums, eradicat and all in 
i ge “DESTROYER. Ra 2is High } ous eect savant id be : neveryt tab! : Price i ° 
Holbora, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- Gabriel's toothbrush, Is, Ask: for iel’s preparations. 
FORY removes supertluous h from the face, neck, | 
Pc yong a peopl oho nlm aaa dad Buss S VEGETABLE CHAR CO. AL 
“ = : | BISCUITS are the m ! I pr ‘ 
AIR C OL OUR W ASIL—By Sony ealth ever o it 
x in with this b ly perf A pnt swe 
Wash, int he hair assumes i inal colour, | Cate worms fr N 
} and remai occasional usivg. 10s 6d, sent | W them it m 
for stamy RUss, 245 High Holborn | mi J. L. BRA 
| London, a ) nid 
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NTERNATION ee EXHIBITION of 


The Exhibition will ae of the following Divi- 
sions :— 
L Fine Arts OF , KINDS. 
IL The following sses of Manufactures :— 
Porrery of all kinds (iucluding Terra-Cotta), with 
Machinery in motion. 








WooLLen AND WoOnsSTED Fabrics, with Machinery 
in motion. ¥ 
EpuCaATIONAL WorkKS AND APPLIANCES. 
LIL Screntivic INVENTIONS AND New Discovertes 





proposing to take part in this Exhibition 
iti nate their intention of submitting objects 
» the lst December. 

tion may be obtained from Lieut- 
Seott, RE. Secretary, Offices of Her 
mmissioners, Upper Kensington Gore, 








Per 
} s 








Majesty's C 
Lond yn, W. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

18S71.—FAN COMPETITION. 

1. HER MAJESTY the QUEEN has been graciously 
pleased to notify to Her Majesty's Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1851, her intention to offer a Prize of 
40 (1. 000 franes) for the best Fan exhibited in the 
International Exhibition of 1871, being either a work of 
painting or ¢ arving, or a combination of both, and 
execuied by a fem: ule artist or artists under twenty-five 
years of age. 

“ 2. Mrs. Herbert Taylor offers a Prize of £ 
second-best Fan. 

3. The Lady Ci rneli a Guest and the Baroness Meyer 
de Rothschild each offer a Prize of £10 for the two Fans 
next in the order of merit. 

4. A further F » of £10 has been offered by Messrs. 
Howell, James, and Co, 

These Prizes will be awarded subject to the same 
conditions as those decided on by Her Majesty for the 
First Prize 
» conditions of the competition may be obtained 
ion at the offices of Her Mijesty's Com- 
s, Upper Kensington Gore, London, W. 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut Col., R.E., 
Secretary to Her Majesty's Commissioners. 


GUARDIAN wishes to place a Boy 


who receives a Few 





of 





25 for the 


















missions 





of 15 with a Gentleman 
Boarders, Hig hest references required. 
Address, * D. M.,” Post Office, Melrose, Scotland. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


















} 

FACULTY OF Mepictne.—The Classes will recom- 
me n MONDAY, January 2, 1S71. 

FacuLty Or ARTS AND LAWS AND FACULTY OF 
Screxce.—The Lent Term will commence ou TUES- 
DAY, January 3, 1871. 

The Scuovts for Boys between the ages of seven 
and sixteen.—The Lent Term will commence ou TUES- 
DAY U , 17, S71. 

The G CLAsses for Classies, Modern Lan- 
gua 1ematies, &e.—The Lent Term will com- 

. E juary 9, IS71, 
of the v urious Departments of the 





» obtained at the office of the College on 
H mally or by letter. 

he Gower street station of 
ray, and only a few minutes 
iof the North-Western, Midland, 
rn Railways. 
IN, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 








JOUN NRO BS 
K ING EDW ARD the SIXTH’S FREE 
.w GR = MAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 
‘LASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
The ¢ his School being about to ELECT 


overnors of t 


an ASSISTANT MASTER in the CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT, Gentlemen who have taken the 
degree of B.A., at Oxford or Cambridge, and are 













desiro of becoming Candidates, are requested to 

send in their Applications and Testimonials to me, 
re the 13th day of January next 

y will be £180 a year, and will be in- 











ase at the end of two years, if the duties 
r ily discharged. 
Y ‘ulars may be obtained on applic ati ion 
) me, J. W. WHATELEY, Secretary. 
Waterloo street. Birmingham, December 22, 1s70, 
Fuk LONDON INTERNATIONAL 


Ph.D., 





LLEGE. Principal, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, 


co 





L.D., # - S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
iburg 
The NEW TERM COMMENCES on Wednesday, 


the ISth of January, 1871, when the pupils re-assemble 
sion should be addressed to the 
International Educa- 
lege, Spring grove, 


r admi 
cretary of the 
the ¢ 








LTENUAM COLLEGE 














HoLARSHIPS,—There will be an ELEC- 
TION rWELVE HTIOLARSHILPS, May, Is71. 
Tw C50, Sid £40, Four of £20 
Apply to SECRETARY for fulier information. 
te UPPER and eo E SCILOOLS, 
: PEC KH. AM. London, S wv the Training of 
7 Btis to business, will be RE-U OPENEDS suuary lth, 
Al { or present supporters 
of thes application to the Principal 
JOHN Y N.B.—Private Students 
rt 
Me. THOMSON, | Graduate of the 
ah j lon and Ed urgh Universities, Successor 
: Ma L, 2 ves a limited number of young | 
G lers, who may either be educated in 
t 1 classes at the Universiiy. One 
vat January and another in April. 
12 utland sq linburgh. 








George Dixon, 
a@ PRIVATE SEC 

particulars, by letter, 
ston, Dirminghaui, 





RUNDEL SOCIETY, 24 Old Bond 
4 street, London. Founded in 1819, for Pro- 
moting the KNOWLEDGE of ART by Copying aud 
Publishing important Works of Ancient Masters. 

The PAYMENT of £1 1s as an entrance donation 
constitutes membership, as an Associate, for life, 

The PUBLICATIONS are sold at lower prices to 
Members, and at higher to the Public, 

The SOCIETY'S APARTMENTS, with the Collection 
of Drawings and Publications, arranged fur Exhibition, 
are open daily. 

The WORKS NOW ON SALE include Chromo- 
lithographs aud Engrs s from the Works of Giotto, 
Masolino, Masaccio, Filippino Lippi, Fra Angelico, 
Gozzoli, Mantegna, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Peragino, 
Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, L. da Vinci, I tini, Del 
Sarto, Bazzi, Raphael, Memling, Van Eyck, &c., at 
prices varsing from 7s 6d to £2 2s. 

CIRCULARS, containing Rules, Names of Country 
Agents, and Lists of Publications, with Prices, may be 
obtained (or will be sent free by post) on application to 

. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 

24 Old Bond street, London. 

















~ NEW PERIODICAL.—3a Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal Svo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed, 
SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


THAT WILL THISCOST to PRINT? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 
Specimen Book of Types, with information for Authors, 
may be obtained on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


PRINCE PONIATOWSKIS NEW 
La Penna,” sung by Gardoni. “La 


SONGS,—*“ 
Marguerita,” sung by Gardoni. * Non sa Quello che 








Perde.” “* Brightest of Eyes."—Sent for 24 Stamps 
each. Durr and STEWART, 147 Oxford street. 


L ASSICALTREASURES for PIANO. 


/ By J. T. Treken..—No. 1. “ Kyrie” (Hadyn's 
Ist Mass). oo, 2. * Laudate Dominuim ” (Mozart). No. 
3. “In Native Worth” (Hadyn). No. 4. “Et Inear- 


natus est” (Mozart). No. 5. “ Ave Maria” (Cherubini). 
No. 6. “Comfort ye my people” (Handel).—Sent for 
18 Stamps each, Durr and STeWakt, 147 Oxford street 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
pees ae. INSTITUTION of GREAT 
» BRITAIN, Albemarle street, W 


Professor ODLING, F.R.S., will dMiver a Course of 
Six Lectures, adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, “On 
Burning and Unburning,” commene ng on Tuesday, 
December 27, at 3 o'clock ; to be continued on December 
29, 31, 1870; January 3, 5, 7, 1871. Subscription to 
this Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, 
Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 

_ Docs scember, 1870. 


“4 PP OLN IMENTS for the FOR EST 
SERVICE of INDIA. 
15th December, 1870. 
The Examination for the THREE APPOINTMENTS 
for FRENCH TRAINING, advertised on the istb of 
October last, will commence on the 20th of MARCH, 
1870. 
Application for Particulars of Appointments and 
Notice of intention to become Candidates, to be made 
to the Assistant-Seeretary, Revenue Department of the 
India Office. Testimonials and Certiticates musi be 
sent in before the last day of February. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


| OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 
» Burlington House—The EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of the OLD MASTERS, associated with 
Works of Deceased Masters of the Briti-h School, will 
OPEN on MONDAY, the 2ad of January, Is7l. Ad 
mission, from 9 a.m. till dusk, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
Season tickets not transferable, 5s. 
JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT R.A., Secretary. 


MIE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 














INDIA OFFICE, 








by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till five. Admission Is. Gas on dark days. 
_ ot F RED D. FRIPP, Secretary 


TINTE REXHIB ITION of C ALBINET 
PICTURES in OIL, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piceadiily. The FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI 
TION is now OP EN daily, from 10 till 5. Admittance 
ls; catalogue, Gd. GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 
Will close ou Satur luy, the 24th. 


VOYAL POLYTE C HNIC. 


— p soliinee 













Pepper “On the Wa nd the Destructive 
lmpiements used Thereat,” daily, at quarter to three 
and quarter to eight, with elaborate Pictorial Iustra 
tions, which have been supplied by the War C« yon 
dent of tho Polytec hnie, &€ Mr. Suchet Champio l 
sing the German, French, and English Patriotic Songs 
The Explanation of the Ghost as usual, The Praeger 











‘ris daily at quarter < t 


Family give their Concc 
mat Dre parations fur Chrisi 


| and quarter-past nine, Gre 
ie Kuteriainments, 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 


ILE (#LASs or ALL KINDS, 


O 





CHANDE ZE AND ORMOLU, 
Ml aumps for Lad 
LON DON—Show Rooms. TURD STRE \W 
| BIRMINGUAM—Manufaciury aud Suew Lgoins, Broad 


gireet. 


ESTAULISHED 15 











Now ready, price 6d; by post, 74. 
MIE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 
emracing Topies of Inte pont in General Litera- 
ture and Science, Edited by J. S. Laurin, formerly 








H.M, Inspector of Schools, Assistant Royal Commis- 
sioner, aud Director-General of Public Instruction, 
Ceyk yu. 
CONTENTS OF No. T. 
1, Tuk Soe or NATION aah Epucation, J.D. Morell, 
. LM. Inspector of Schools, 
2A Pe ats Reaping Or THE Epvcation Act, Scott 
h, MLA. 
3, A Pew Woops anovt ta ¢ Epucation Act, Matthew 
Arnold, LL.D. HLM. Inspector of Schools, 
i. The M&raoProLtiTtaN ScHoo, Boarp anp rrs WORK, 


Edwin Pears, LL.B., Secretary “ Social Science.” 
+, ScHoolL DENOMINATIONALISM IN IRELAND. Editor. 
6, NUTES AND QUERIES BY THE Eprrorn :—(1, “ Educa- 

tion” and “Instruction; ” (2), Drawbacks to a 

Right Understanding of the Question. 

7. EvcucatrionaL News, 
8. REVIEWS, &e. 
Also, by the same Editor. 
ILE TECILNICAL READERS. 
Book L., 64 pages, cloth, 6d; Book IL, 96 pages, 
cloth, 8d; Book ILL, 128 pages, cloth, ld; Book 1V., 
160 pages, cloth, ls; Book V., 224 pages, cloth, ls 3d; 
Book VL, 256 pages, cloth, Is bd. 
JOHN MARSHALL and Co,, 42 Paternoster row ; 
SiPKIN and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 














Now rea ady (One Shilling), No 3 


YHE CORNHILL MAG AZIN VE, for 
JANUARY, 1871, with Illustrations by s. L 
Fildes and George du Maurier. 
CONTENTS. 
>» KILGosBix, (With an Illustration.) 
What the Papers said of it. 
The Journey to the Country, 
13. A Sick Room, 
14. At Dinner, 
ZU MALACARREGUY, 
Tuk Reconds OF THE VENETIAN INQUISITION. 
OvuR IRONCLAD NAVY. 
SUCCEss, 
SHEARING IN Riverina, New Sovra Wares. 
A LApY’'s ENCOUNTER WITH BRIGANDS IN AsIA Minor, 
Tuk ADVENTURES OF HaArky Ricumonp, (With au 
Lilustration.) 
Chap. 17, My Father Breathes, Moves, and Speaks. 
13. We pass a delightful Evening, and | have 
a Morning Vision. 
— Our Return Homeward. 
_ News of a Fresh Conquest of my Father's. 
— 21. A Promenade in Bath. 
SMITH, , Bi pER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


Lori 
Chap. !1. 
— il. 


19. 


any 


nd = "Price @ 2s 6d. 
fo THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXIL JANUARY, 1871. 
Tue RELATION OF THe New ‘TESTAMENT MESSIAH 
TO HIs Jewish Prororyrs. By Samuel Davidson, 


D.D., LL.D. 
By P. H. 


2. Roskorr’s History 
Wicksteed, M.A, 
- AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
By Russell Martineau, M.A, 


OF THe DEVIL. 


3. THE REVISION oF 
OLD TESTAMENT, 





4. Tuk Serararjon OF Cuvukncud AND Strate. By 
Charles Beard, B.A. 
. Tue Pansees. By W. J. Lamport. 
6. Tue Perimrrive CONvITION OF MAN. By H. W 
Crosskey, F 44.8, 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and Nongate, 4 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London: and 30 


South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


r ue GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZIN 
Moutlily, One Shilling 


NE. 
JANUARY, 1871, 
CONTENTS, 


NeW ARRIVALS. By an Absentee of Seventeen Years 
Being a Fragment of Autobiography. By R, H. 
Horne, Author of “Orion,” &e. 

Tue Srecrre. By William Sawyer. 


the Countess Von Bothmer. 


KAULBACH. By 
ON THE BLACK Moss, 


A DAY'S DEER-STALKING 





ON SOME PRAYERS AND PRoMtses TO Pray. By Robert 
Hudson. 

Honiron LACE. 

Tyeueniana, By W. Clark Russell, 

Srepies For THE Times. No, 1L—On Things in 

General. By a County Member. 

NEW aes AND. A Glance at the Maori. 

CALAIS. y Percy Fitzgerald. 

WIrHin as) » Witnour, A Series of Mosaics from the 
City, By yD. Morier Evans, No. L—The Skeleton 
Equi 

M ‘beam: INA. (Continued) By UW. Sutherland Edwards. 
Chaps. XXAXY. to XL. 

TABLE TaL 
London: W. H, ALLEN and Co,, 15 Waterloo place. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
- | square, London,—Founded 1841 
'E 








PaTnrox—ILRU. the PRIN f WALFE 
PRresipkeNrt—THUMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
ern Lit ravare, ia various languages 
ub ait 4 year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
i. ent vrship, £26 Fifte n volumes are 
‘ dee couatry and ten to town members, Read 
m open from Ten to half-past Six 
iD on applic ution. Catalogue, price 15s; to 








ROLE itr il ARRISON, retary and Librarian, 
rypille u NILPED LIBRARLES, 307 
Reg reet, W. h is from Ono 
i amount, according to the supply re- 
new Books, tnglish, French, and 
tely on publication, Prospectuses, 

ew Publications, gratis and post free 
italoprue ¢ is Books offered 
teduced Prices may alsuv be had free 
BI N’S 1SacNpeRs and 
iries, 7k it street, near the 
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DEIGHTON, BELL, AND C0,’5 
PUBLICATIONS. 


VALUABLE LITERARY PRESENT. 
Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 4to, £3 3s. 


ROM E 


AND THE 


+ 
AMPAGN A. 

AN TIISTORICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE, BUILDINGS, AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By ROBERT BURN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

With Eighty-five fine Engravings by Jewitt, and 
Twenty-five Maps and Plans. 

The purpose of the work is to furnish students of 
the History and Literature of Rome with a description 
of the chief features of the site and buildings of the 
city during the Regal, Republican, and Imperial Eras, 
with a view especially to illustrate the writings of the 
principal Latin historians and poets. In the Introduc- 
tion, a sketch has been given of the more prominent 
developments of ancient Roman architecture, and the 
illustrations they afford of Roman national character. 
Complete Indices are added of all the subjects dis- 
cussed and of all passages quoted from classical 
authors, and also a list of modern works on Roman 
topography and antiquities. 





Now ready, small 8yo, 6s. 


LIFE of AMBROSE BONWICKE. 
By his FATHER. Edited by Jonn E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Nearly ready, in small Svo. 


The CANONESS. A Tale in Verse of 


the French Revolution. 


Nearly ready, in Svo. 


The CHURCH and the CHURCHES in 
SOUTHERN INDIA. A Review of the Por- 
tugucse Missions to that part of the world in the 
Sixteenth Century, with special reference to the 
Syrian Christians, aud to Modern Missionary 
efforts in the same quarter. By JOSEPH ALBERT 
Lonuiey, M.A., Vicar of Hamer, Rochdale, former!y 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In 8yo, price 12s, 


An EXAMINATION of the UTILI- 
TARIAN PHILOSOPHY. By the late JOHN Grore, 
B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Edited by JOSEPH BICKERSTETH MAYOR, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

“It should be read by all who have read Mill, and 
who desire to see both sides of a great question.”"— 
Daily News. 

“In him Mr. Mill's Neo-utilitarianism has probably 
found its most formidable opponent; there is scarcely 
one aspect of it which he does not discuss,"—Vorth 
British Review, October. 


In 8yo, price 12s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of GEORGE PRYME, Esq., M.A., some 
time Fellow of Triuity College, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Cambridge, and 
M.P. for the Borough. Edited by his DAUGHTER. 

“This book has the rare merit of giving us all sorts 
of interesting details of persons and of customs with- 
out being trivial, and is, indeed, a model of what such 
a book should be.”—Daily ews. 

“ We are glad to bear witness to the skill and good 
taste with which Mrs. Bayne has discharged her duty, 
and to the real value of much of the materials thus 
rescued from oblivion.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


Small 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


The LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and 
other Pieces, republished with Additions and Anno- 
tations. By G. O. TREVELYAN, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, aud Author of “The 
Competition Wallah.” 

* All Cambridge men will welcome this little book, 
eontaining as it does such well-known pieces as * Horace 
at Athens’ and the ‘Cambridge Dionysia,’ which have 
long borne the palm as the very best of such College 
jeux desprit ever written.” — Cambridge University 
Gazette, 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SPANISH PICTURES DRAWN with 


PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of “ Swiss 
Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With 
Illustrations by Gustave Doré, and other eminent 
Artists, Imperial 8yo, 8s, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 

The PICTURE GALLERY of the 
NATIONS. A description of the Principal Peoples 
in the World. Illustrated with 160 tine Engray- 
ings. Small 4to, printed on toned paper, 6s, 
haudsomely bound, gilt edges. 

ORIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. 
Prosser, author of “The Awdries and their 
Friends,” &c. Numerous Engravings by Ernest 
Griset, Harrison Weir, and others. 4s 6d, hand- 
sumely bound, 

The MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar 


Notes on the Stars and Planets. With Thirty-two 


Star Maps, and numerous other Iilustrations. By 
EpWIn DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, Green 
wich, and F.R.A.S. Imperial Svo, 7s 6d, boards ; 
Ys extra, 
Rewrarovs Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster row, 164 
Piveadilly, and all Booksellers, 





The BOOK of the SEASON. 
Now ready, crown 4to, handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 

ICTURES from ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE. —— hig m full-page Illustrations by 

E. M. Ward, R.A., Horsley, R.A., W. F. Yeames, 

A.R.A., Marcus Thal “7 D. Watson, FE. Hughe s, G. du 

Maurier, Fred Barnard, John Gilbert, W. Small, 

Edward W — Charles Green, John Faed, W. Cave 

Thomas, F. W. Lawson, S. L. Fildes, R. Barnes, H. K. 

Browne, and Mrs. E. M. Ward. The text by J. F. 
Waller, LL.D. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C, 





DEDIC ATE =D by SPEC [AL PERMISSION to H.R. UL. 
PRINCESS LOUISE 
Royal 4to, cloth limp, price 5s. 

L ENRY LESLIE’S MUSICAL 

ANNUAL for 1871. With Froutispiece, exe- 
cuted in Steel by C. H. Jeens, from an Original Draw- 
ing by J. E. Millais, R.A., and full-page Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, Val Prinsep, and George J. Pinnell. 
Royal 4to, containing Songs, Pianoforte Pieces, New 
Dance Music, &¢., by Virginia Gabriel, Josef Gung'l, 
Leslie, &c. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 
Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £5 5s, or 
full morocco extra, £10, 
HE DORE GALLERY, 
containing Two Hundred and Fifty of the finest 
Drawings of Gustave Doré, selected from the “ Doré 
Bible,” * Milton's Paradise Lost,” * Dante's Inferno and 
Purgatorio,” “ Atala,” and other Doré Works. With 
Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir, by Edmund Ollier, 
CASSELL, Parts R, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E. Cc. 


Ros al 8vo, 500 pp., handsomely bound i in ck ith gilt, 16s. 


HE TRANSFORMATION of 
INSECTS. (/nsecta, Myriapoda, Arachnida, and 
Crustacea.) By P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.S., Secretary 
to the Geological Society, and Professor of Geology, 
King's College, London. Being an Adaptation, for 
English readers, of M. Emile Bianchard’s * Metamor- 
phoses, Moours et Instiucts des Insects; and a Com- 
pilation from the Works of Newport, Darwin, Spence 
Bate, and others. Illustrated with Fifty full-page aud 
numerous other highly- finished Engravings. 

CASSEL A PETTER, and GALPIN, Luc igate hill, E.C. 
WIN TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED READ- 

INGS: being Selections from the best Authors 
and Poets, specially adapted for Home and Public 
Reading. FIRST SERIES, with about 150 Engravings 
by H. K. Browne, W. SMALL, WEIGAND, “LEITCH, 
CRUIKSHANK, &c. Imperial 3vo, 416 pages, cloth, 7s 6d; 
full gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. SECOND SERIES, with 
about 60 full-page and numerous other Engravings by 
F. BARNARD, F. GILBERT, J. GiLbert, A, T. ELWeEs, 
Watson, &c., &c. Imperial 8vo, 354 pages, cloth, 
7s 6d; full gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

The Two Vols. in One, cloth, 12s 61; half-calf, 15s. 

CASSELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


\TANDARD WORKS on NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
TRANSFORMATIONS of INSECTS. Translated and 
Enlarged by Dr. DUNCAN, from the French of EMILY 

BLANCHARD. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, L6s, 

WORLD of the SEA. Translated from the French of 
M. TANDON, by Rey. H. M. Harr. With 1s Coloured 
aud Tinted Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Cloth, 21s. 

CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, With 
2.000 splendid Engravings and ‘Tinted Plates, Com- 
plete in Two Vols., cloth, 30s; hulf-calf, 455; half- 
moroceo, 50s; with Coloured Llustratious, Four Vols., 
cloth, 42s, 

CASSELL’S BREUM'S BOOK of BIRDS. Translated 
from the Text of Dr, BreumM by T. RYMER JONES, 
F.R.S. Vol. L Cloth, gilt, 7s 6d; full gilt, gilt edges, 
10s Gd. 

Tbe WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. Demy 8vo, 
with 233 Engravings, cloth, 16s ; extra cloth gilt, £1 1s, 

The VEGETABLE WORLD. Demy 8vo, with 471 
Plates, cloth, 163; extra cloth gilt, £1 1s. 

The OCEAN WORLD. Demy 8vo, 427 Plates, cloth, 
16s; extra cloth gilt, £1 Is. 

The INSECT WORLD. Demy 8yo, 576 
16s; extra cloth gilt, £1 1s. 

BIRDS and REPTILES. Demy 8yo, 307 Plates, cloth, 
18s; extra cloth gilt, £1 3s. 

CASSELL, PRTTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 














5 Plates, cloth, 





A CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S 
CHILDREN. 


Now ready, cloth gilt, 7s 6d; full gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
ARSOP'S FABLES, A New and Care- 
oF fully Revised Version, by J. B. RUNDELL. With 
above One Lundred Original Lllustrations by Ernest 
Griset, 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C 


VOLUME for 





POEMS for the you NG, 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 200 pages, cloth, price 5s. 
ioe POEMS. New and Complete 
Edition. Comprising a Series of Poems specially 
suitable for Young Children, and forming a charmiug 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift. 

CASSELL, PeETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 
December 15 was published, No. 15, price 6d, 
rmvite ACADEMY. A Kecord of 

Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. Reviews, 
Critical Notices, Literary and Scientitle [nt 
















Cc pondence, Subs¢ as m, 6s for 12 Numbers, 7 
fran: payable in advance. No, 13 commenced a ne Ww 
volume, Vol. L, price 6s, or 7s 6d in cloth, 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 





Garden, Loudon; aud 20 South Frederick street, Ediu- 
burgh. 





A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
I OLIDAYS at S. MARY’S; or, 


Tales in a Sisterhood. By S.D.N, Author of 
“Chronicles of S. Mary's.” 16mg, cloth, 2s 6d, 


tage ae ee and REASONS. A Book 

for Christmas. With Contributions by the Rey. 
Professor Kennedy, D.D.; Rev. W. Fraser, D.C.L.; 
Rev. W. W. How, M.A. ; Rev. C. Stanwell, M.A.; Rey, 
R. Tomlin, M.A., and other writers. Royal 8vo, is, 


ego WILLIG ; or, the Self-Willed. 
A Fairy Extravaganza. A Dramatic Version of 
“The Hope of the pines gd Crown 8¥vo, 6d. 
L ondon: J. Masters, 78 New Bond street. 
GLASGOW COLLEGE, 
This day is published, price 2s 6. 
NTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES 
delivered at the Opening of the UNIVERSITY of 
GLASGOW. — By Professors LUSHINGTON, Carp, 
Berny, and Young. With a Prefatory Notice of the 
New Buildings, by Professor ALLEN THOMSON. A few 
Copies have been printed on large paper, with Photo- 
graph by Annan, price 4s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. Sold by all Booksellers in Glasgow. 
Just published, pp. 250, crown 870, extra cloth, ‘toned 
paper, price 53 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 
ter FISHER GIRL. By Buornson, 
translated from the Norwegian by S. and E. 
“The Newly- 


HJERLEID, Translators of “ Ovind,” 
Married Couple,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 


~~ ‘The NEW POEM by Mr. GIBBS.—NOTICE, 
I AROLD ERLE: a BLOGRAPHY. 


By W. A. Gipps, Auth: wv of “The Story ofa 
Life.” Will be published on Monday, January 2, and 
can be then had of all Booksellers and Librarians in 
the United Kingdom. 

London: E. MoXON, SON, and Co., 44 Dover street, 
FOURTH VOLUME of a SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 
és PRINCIPLES of PSYCILOLOGY. 

By Herpert Srencer. Second Edition. Vol. 
I. Containing Two Parts of the Original Edition, with 
Three Parts of new matter. 
WILLIAMS and NorGAte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; aud 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


By Authority. 
Le REVISED EDITION of the 
STATUTES. Vol. lL. Hen, III. toJas, IL Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Statute Law Committee, 
and published by the Authority of Her Majesty,s 
Government. Imperial 8yo, cloth boards, price 21s, 
Eyre& and Srotriswoopr, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding street, Fetter lane, London; and all 
Bookselle rs. 











~ Now ready, price 6d. 
RT, PAST and PRESENT. A Word 
to English Artists on the State of Art in this 
Country. 
WILLIAM RimpGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 
{ROM PESTH to BRINDISI: being 
Notes of a Tour in the Autumn of 1869 from 
Pesth to Belgrade, Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, 
Brindisi, and Naples. By Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, 
Edinburgh: EpMONsSTON and DouGLas. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Just published, price 1s 6d; by post, Is lod. 
VUE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 
ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER, and ALMANAC 
for 1871, containing a large amount of Ecclesiastical 
and General Information, together with the only com- 
plete official details respecting the Catholic Church in 
England, 
London: BurNs, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
street, W., and 63 Paternoster row, E.C. 


THITAKER’S ALMA 





ALMANACK _ for 

1871, price One Shilling; or, neatly half-bound, 
Eighteenpence, will be found the most useful Present 
that can be given to Young Men in Business, Boys 
returning to School, and to all persons engaged in 
Tuition, To be had of all Booksellers. 


rINHE “GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL,” 
telling the Story of the Year, will be ready with 
the January Magazine. In new and appropriate cover. 
Price Is. Orders should be given early. 
London: ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place. 


lt LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 

RED LETTER DIARIES for 1571, in several 
sizes, and ina great variety of plain aud ornamental 
bindings, miy now be had of all Bovksellers and 
Stationers. Whulesale of the Publishers, 

THOMAS De La RvE and Co., London. 
779° NEW SPAPERS RECOMMEND 
THEM, 

For their Names see Cornhill Magazine for October, 1870. 

Standard says:—"“The ‘WAVERLEY’ PEN will 
prove a treasure in the hands of rapid writers, 

Examiner says :—* The *OWL’ PEN—we c¢ an vouch 
personally for the excellence of this inventic 

Engineer suys:—* The = (3 ICK * PEN embodies 
an improvement of great Vv 

Sun suys:—*" The * PHAETON PEN must be termed 
a marvel.” 

Sold everywhere, 6d and Is per Box, by post Is 1d. 

MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23 Bluir street, 


Ediuburgh. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. ©. 
JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. Author of “ A Book about 
the Clergy,” &c. 2 vols, Svo, 30s. 

CoNTENTS:—The Cross Keys—King Alfred's Expul- 
sion from Oxford—Chums and Inmates—Claustral 
Schools and Benefactions—Schools and Scholars—On 
Learning and Certain Incentives to It—Colleges and 
Halls—Structural Newness of Oxford—Arithmetic 
Gone Mad—Reduction of the Estimates—A Happy 
Family—Town and Gown—Death to the Legate’s Cook 
—The Great Riot—St. Scholastica—King’s College 
Chapel used as a Playhouse—St. Mary's Church— 
Ladies in Residence—Gownswomen of the 17th Cen- 
tury—The Birch in the Bodleian—Aularian Rigour— 
Royal Smiles: Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth, and Stuart 
Royal Pomps—Oxford in Arms—The Cavaliers in 
Oxford—Henrietta Maria's Triumph and Oxford's 
Capitulation—The Saints Triumphant—Cromwellian 
Oxford—Alma Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch 
—The Sheldonian Theatre—Gardens and Walks— 
Oxford Jokes and Sausages—Terre Filii—The Consti- 
tution Club—Nicholas Ambhurst—Commemoration— 
Oxford in the Future. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance. It is bright and 
spirited, and very agreeable reading.” —/Post. 


A Hunter’s Adventures in the 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUE.”) 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

“A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. 
We have thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Gillmore’s work. It 
would be difficult to speak in too high terms of his 
pluck, enterprise, and energy." —Pall Mall Gazette, 


The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rev. Joun CuMMING,D.D. THirp 
EpITION, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 

“A deeply interesting work.”"—Record. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“This story presents a number of vivid and very 
charming pictures. Indeed, the whole book is charm- 
ing. It is interesting in both character and story, and 
thoroughly good of its kind."—Saturday Rerierr. 

“A book which can be read with genuine pleasure. 
The aim of the story is high and its moral excellent,"— 


Two Fair Daughters. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, M.A., Author of “ Bella Donna,” &e. 


3 vols, 


i 
Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 
TROLLOPE. 1 vol, 10s 6d. 

“In this novel we are glad to recognize a return to 
Mr. Trollope’s old form. The characters are drawn 
with vigour and boldness, and the book may do good 
to many readers of both sexes.""— Times. 

“One of Mr. Trollope's very best tales,” —Spectator. 


Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Forses, Special Military Correspondent of the 
Daily News, 3 vols. 

“A healthy, manly book, which interests by its 
honest purpose and by its graphic delineations of 
se which we can readily believe are drawn from 
life." —E-raminer. 























Sixth Edition, ready January 1, 1871. 
Dedicated by Express Permission to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Or, ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AND 
UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY. 
Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


CONTAINING :— 
All the Untitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of 

England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. 

All the Baronets, 

All the Knights. 

A!l those who bear Courtesy Titles or hold Official or 
other County Positions. 

All the Lord-Lieutenants, 

All the Deputy-Lieutenants, 

All the High Sheriffs. 

All those who from Birth or Position are entitled to 
rank as “County Families.” 

The Covnty FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointment 
of each person; his Heir (apparent or presumptive) ; 
the Patronage at his disposal; a Record of the Offices 
which he has held; together with his Town Address 
yuntry Residences. 

All the information is compiled from materials col- 
lected from the families themselves, and every exertion 
is used to render the work thoroughly accurate and 
reliable. 

In One Splendid Volume, 11.000 Families, over 1,000 
pages super-royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges, 
price £2 10s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





“THE 


MONTHLY, 
London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


A NEW TALE BY KATHARINE MACQUOID, AUTHOR OF 
‘“FORSOTTEN BY THE WORLD,’ 


ENTITLED, 


WOLFERSTONS OF ROOKSTONE,” 


Will commence in the 


JANUARY PART OF “THE LEISURE HOUR.” 


SIXPENCE. 





PRICE 


Now ready. 


“THE WINNING HAZARD.” 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS NUMBER of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


THREEPENCE. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 








T HE WEE 


On the First Saturday in the New Year will appear the First Number of 


K’S N E W S: 


A NEW LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR ENGLISH READERS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


52 Pages well printed on Toned Paper, price 3d; Subscription, 63 6d a half-year, home postage free. 


65 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY THE REY. 
T. T. LYNCH. 
Post Syo, cloth, price 63, post free. 
The MORNINGTON LECTURE. 

“These discourses are throughout poems more than 
sermons, and possess a lyric charm which reminds us 
of the extemporaneous effusions of some accomplished 
musician, The book sparkles with bright fancies and 
thoughts large-hearted aud strongly put.”"— British 
(luarterly. 

Paper covers, price 2s, post free. 
A GROUP of SIX SERMONS. 

“These sermons abound in fresh and suggestive 
thoughts, parables, and tigures, remarkable for quaiut- 
ness as Well as fur beauty.”"—/’u/pit Analyst. 

Cheap Edition, price 48 6d, post free. 
THREE MONTHS’ MINISTRY: a Series 
of Sermous, 

“In these discourses there is much subtle and refined 
thought; and we may add, much subtle and refined 
truth,”"—British Quarterly. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 3s Gd, post free. 

On SOME of the MINOR MORALITIES 
of LIFE. Twenty-one Chapters. By Epwarp 
Wuire, Author of “The Mystery of Growth.’ 

“We confess to having taken great delight in the 
reading—we hope the digesting—of this pleasant little 
book. There is a sparkle of real humour, a dry light, 
in the style. Mr. White is one of our choicest thinkers, 
as his previous volume of beautiful discourses has 
shown. Of these essays on the * Minor Moralities,’ we 
may venture to tell our readers, with no fear of offend- 
ing an old friend, that while they sometimes recall to 
us ‘A. K. H. B.’ in his happiest earlier moods, they 
deserve a place in literature higher than the essays of 
that amusing writer."—Contemporary Review, 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. 
By Rev. J. BALDWIN Brows, Author of * The 
Home Life,” &c., &e. 

“Mr. Brown never deals with dead forms of truth, 
he speaks directly to the men and women living 
around him, with the precision and power of a man 
who has a commission from God, and who, to a large 
personal experience of life, adds a deep aud almost 
awful sense of its great burdens and meaniugs."— 
British Quarterly. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster row, London. 





7 THE i PRESENT WAR. 
The GREAT DUEL: its True Meaning 


and Issue. By WILLIAM RATHLONEGREG., Crowa 
Svo. (Vert week. 


LETTERS onthe WAR. By Mommsen, 
Srrauss, Max MULLER, and CARLYLE, Crown 
Svo. [Vert week. 

FRANCE, ALSACE, and LORRAINE. 
By CHARLES G. LELAND, 8vo, pp. 24, sewed, Is. 

HANS BREITMANN as an UHLAN. 
Six New Ballads, by CuanLes GU, LELAND, 
Square. pp. 72, sewed, Is. 

COUNT BISMARCK: a POLITICAL 
BIOGRAPHY, By Lupwic BAMBERGER, (Member 
of the Zoll Parliament). ‘Translated from the 
German, by CHARLES Lez LEW&s. Crown 5vo, 
pp. 240, cloth, 33 6d. 

London: TRUBNER & CO., § and 60 Paternoster row, 














MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspond- 
ence. By the Right Honourable Sir Henry Lytton 
BuLwer, G.C.B,, M.P. 2 vols, 8vo, 303, with fine 
Portrait. 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM. 
An Account of the Recent Excavations and Dis- 
coveries in the Holy City. By Captain Wu.son, 
R.E,, and Captain WAarRreN, R.E. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Dean STaNLEY. Demy 8yo, 
with 50 Illustrations. 21s, 


LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM. 


(Author of “ The Ingoldsby Legends.”) Including 
his Unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son, 
the Rev, R. H. DALTON Banham, 2 vols. large 
crown 8yo, with Portrait. 21s. 


TRAVELS in the ATR. 
A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ven- 
tures; with Recent Attempts to Accomplish the 
Navigation of the Air. By J. GLAisuEr, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Royal 5vo, with 
132 Lilustrations, 25s. 


A LIFE of ADVENTURE. 
An Autobiography. By Culonel Orro Corvin, 3 
vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the RIGHT 
HON. WILLIAM WICKHAM 


to the British Government, from 1794. Including 
Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis 
XVIIL, Charles X., Duc d'Enghien, George 
Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and 
Field-Marshal Suworow. Edited by his Grandson, 
WILLIAM WICKHAM, 2 vols. 8vo0, with Portraits of 
the Right. Hon. William Wickham and Field- 
Marshal Suworow from Original Pictures, 30s, 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. 
From the French of FLAMMARION, 
Lockyer, Translator of * The Heavens.” 
Svo, with numerous Lllustrations, 5s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the 
HEAVENS, 


An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy, 
By AMEDER GUILLEMIN, Edited by J, NoRMAN 
Lock Yér, F.R.A.S. Demy 8yo, with 200 Illustra. 
tions, 10s 6d. 


By Mra. 
Crown 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, crown 8vo, elegantly bound, price 3s. 

» > _ “rey > r ry” vr 
BIBLE STORY TOLD IN 

,pCcr 
VERSE: 
A SUNDAY BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 

“We have here an epitome of Bible story in a 
poetical garb. The volume, which is well printed and 
handsomely bound, is intended principally for the 
young...... The author may be congratulated on having 
satisfactorily acquitted himself of a by no means easy 
task,”"—/’ublic Upinion, 

Published by WILLIAM P. Nrumo, Edinburgh. 
Sold by SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Loudon; and 
all Booksellers, 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
RECENT PUE PU BLICATION S. Each mounted on a white board, size 13 inches hy 11, price 1s 6d; or, a selection of 


Scale, 59 miles to an ine 3 0p.us tach: oft size, 65 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of EUROPE. This new 
Map of Europe shows the Boundaries of all the Independent States, even the 
st, and also the sulx sions of the larger Continental States. The 


ry Lines between Russia. Austria, and Turkey, with the whole of the 
R 









Views of the Cities, Villages, Tem 


14 Photographs, in cloth portfolio, lettered, 21s. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS of PALRSTINE, taken expressly 


for the Palestine Exploration r und y Serjeant H. Puriirps, R.E., under the 
orders of Captain WILSON, R.E., and Siaue nant WARREN, R.E. 
This beautiful Series of Orig al Photographs now c¢ mn} wises 348 interesting 
a, Synag gogue s, Churches, Ruins. Tombs, Se: aus, 











lack So Sea of Azoy, Constantinople, &c., are sarly delineg he : we 
Bla i. . of Azov ynstantinople, ¢ are clear : ated. T Lakes, Priests, Pilgrims, Inhabitants, &e., of the Holy Lend and Jerusalem, Any 


Southern Shores of the Mediterranean are included, so that the Overland 
Route, as far as Suez, the Egvptian Railway. &c., may be distinctly traced. 
The Railways and the Lines of Submarine Telegraphs are also accurately 
inserted. Price, coloured and mounted on linen, in morocco case, £3 13s 6d; 
on roller, varnished, £3; spring roller, £6. 





Large-Scale Map.—New Sheets. 


STAT of WAR.—STANFORD’S LARGE-SCALE MAP of ORDNANCE SURVEY of SINAI. 


the SEAT of WAR. prepared from the Government Surveys. This Map is 
on the large scale of 5 miles to an inch, and contains the smallest Villages; 
Iso Roads, Railways, Rivers, &e. 











Sheet 1, Luxembourg. Sheet 7, Sedan and Brussels, 
— 9%, Frankfort. — 8 i and Lille, 
— 3, Metzand Naney. — 4, ges, and Nevers. 
— 4, Strasburg. — Tours, Blois, Coulmiers, 
— 5, Chalons and Rheims, | - , Rouen and Chartres. 
— 6, Paris and Environs 


Nearly ready:— 

Sheet 12, Havre and Boulogne. Sheet 14, Besancon and Belfort. 

— 15, Dijon, &e. — 15, Baile, &e. 

Price, the Set of Fifteen Sheets, coloured, 22s 6d: or mounted in case, £1 17s 6d. 
Separate Sheets, 1s 6d; mounted to fold, 2s 6d. Index gratis on application. 

“Contains what Stieler lacks—the names of all the small places. The hills and 
the woods are shown in greater detail, and the phases of the battle may be very well 
studied upon it...... It is by far the best that we know of published at a price to suit 
ordinary private pockets.”"—7Zimes. 

*“ Will serve admirably to follow all operations of the armies.”"—S/andard. 

“ Maps like these were much wanted."—Dai/y News. 





Price, Coloured Sheet, 2s 64; Mounted in Case, 5s 

FRANCE.—STANFORD’S| NEW MAP of FRANCE in 
DEPARTMENTS,—ineluding the Isle of Corsica; with all the Railways, Fort- 
resses. Towns, and Villages. Scale about 23 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches 
by 24. 

“Very clear, and will answer every purpose of the general newspaper reader,” — 

Daily News. 

ASMALLER MAP of FRANCE in DEPARTMENTS.—Coloured, price, 1s; 

Mounted in Case, 2s 6d. 

Printed in Colours, Sheet, 1s 6d; Mounted in Case, 3s 6d. 

PARIS FORTIFICATIONS.—STANFORD’S MAP of the 
ENVIRONS of PARIS, with the ForTIFICATIONS of the City, the ADVANCED 
Forts, Roaps, &e, This Map shows the full extent of the City, with the 
Country around, including the Bois de Boulogne, St. Cloud, Versailles, Bois de 
Verritres, Pare de Vine vennes, Champigny, Forest of Bondy, &c. Scale, nearly 
linch to a mile; size, 27 inches by 20. 

A Smaller Map of Paris ial Environs, coloured, 1s; plain, 6d. 


HISTORICAL and MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, 10s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and MILITARY GEO- 
GRAPHY: from the Seventh French Edition of TH. LAVALLEE, late Professor 
of Military History and Statistics at the Military School of St. Cyr. Edited, with 
additions and corrections, by Captain LENDY, F.G.S., F.L.S., &c., Director of the 
Practica! Military College at Sunbury. 

“Every one who wishes to have a military knowledge of Europe should study 
Lavallée'’s work, and this translation is really the best form in which the book is to 
be eg It is not a mere translation, but an improvement on the original in many 
respe Thea iterations and corrections have been numerous.” —Times, 

“The work, at present stands, scarcely needs commendation at our handa. 
{t has been tried and approved in a far inferior form, during a long experience, by 
a far more severe criticism than any to which it will be subjected in England.”"— 
Spectator. 








2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 

The WARS of SUCCESSION of PORTUGAL and SPAIN, 
from 1826 to 1840. With Résumé of the Political History of Portugal and 
Spain to the Present Time. By WiLirAm BoLLArrt, F.R.G.S., Cor.Mlem. Univ., 
Chile; Ethno. Soc. London and New York, &c. 

“There is much in the book not only interesting, but highly exciting.”"—Pall Mall 

Gaz tte. 

“Mr, Bollaert’s work is as full of details as the most exacting lover of history and 
biography can desire.”"—Vanity Fair. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 

COLONIAL POLICY and HISTORY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir C. B. Appertey, K.C.MLG., M.P. Representative Colonies—Crown Colonies 
—Colonial Defence—Colonia!l Church—Emigration. 

“The succession of certain distinet and well-marked periods in the Colonial 
polivy of this country has been pointed out in his recent able work by Sir Charles 
Adder — Times (le ading article}. 

“The appearance of this volume is extremely opportune... A complete summary 
of our recent Colonial history."—£dinburyh Review. 





For Telegrams and Postage-Cards, price 6d. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY: a SYSTEM of SECRET WRITING 
and CORRESPONDENCE. By the late Admiral Sir FRANCIS BEAUFORT, 
K.C.B. Adapted for Telegrams and the New Halfpenny Postage-Cards. Ona 
neat portable card. Printed in Two Colours, with full and simple Instructions. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
Ry authority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury. 


FAC-SIMILES of NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS, From 
a the CONQUEROR to QUEEN ANNE. With Translations and 
Notes 

This series of Photo-Zincographie Fac-similes of some of the most interesting of 
our National Manuscripts, copied by order of her Majesty's Government by Major- 

General Sir Henry JAmes, R.E.. Director of the Orduance Survey; with Translations 

Note s by W. Basevi Sanders, Esq.. Assistant-Keeper of her 

; f Royal Charters and Grants, and the Letters of 
le Persons, has been selected under the direction 

Master of the Rolls; by Thomas Duffus Hardy, 

ssty’s Records; and includes some of the most 

deposi ite «din her Majesty's Record Office, together 

) r repositories, including the most perfect Original Copy of 

ria now extant, They are not only of the highest historical interest, but 

» time illustrate the chang: igh have successively occurred in 

reand writing from the re am the Conqueror to the re 

1 ine. The Fae nologie uly, i 1e translatio 

interleaved soas to ap} ar opp » of tl 

































Manu ‘ _— ts. The Series 8 published in Four Parts, 

each part separately, pri 6s. 

Also, the BATION AL MANUSCRIPTS of SCOTLAND. 
Part tnd 2, price 21s each. 


T ANFOR ORD, 6 and 7 7 _ iaring Cross, S.W., 
e Maps, Geological Survey 


London: EDWARD § 
Agent by Appointment for the Sale of the Ordns 
Maps, and Admiralty Charts 











Photograph may be had separately. 
per post for one stamp. 





A List of the Views gratis on application, or 
Des seriptive Catalogue, bod 
ORDN ANC E SUR\ VEY. of of SIN AIL, 


By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her } 
Photographs illustrating the 





jesty’s Treasury, the 


Made by te gireny 
Cc. W. Witson and H. S. PaAtmer, R.E. Major-General Sir HeENry Jame 


R.E., F.R.S., Director. 






Three Volumes, half-bound morocco.......0+.00. - £13 0 0 
Or s separ ately, Vol. I. and IL, £5 5 Oeach. 
Vol, IIL. £210 0 


Fach Photograph separ: ate ste ‘oa and Is unm nunte xd; 1s and Is 64 mounted. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, Thirty-six in number, in a Box-Stereoscope, price 
£2 2s; Single Views, ls each. A Descriptive List can be had upon application, 


ORDNANCE SURVEY of JERUSALEM. 


With Notes by Captain Winsonx, R.E. Produced at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. Under the Superintendence of Major-General Sir Henry James, 
R.E., F.R.S. 
























A Part of the Work ts now ready for sale as under :— Mounted. Unmounted 

PLAN OF JERUSALEM, with contours, Seale, 1-2500th., £012 0 £0 76 
Plan of Jerusalem, hill shaded, Seale, 1-10000th ...... 0 4 6 0 2 6 
Plan of the Haram Enclosure, Scale, 1-500th, in Two. She 013 6 076 
Plan of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Seale, 1-2 07 6 04 6 
Plan of the Citadel; House of Caiaphas; David's 

Greek Church in the Convent of the Cross; Armenian 

Chapel in the Convent of St. James: Church of the Ascen 

sion; Church of the Tomb of the Virgin; Church of St. 

Anne; Church of the Flagellation; Scale 1-500th, and 

Dome of the Rock, with Sections, Seale, 1-200th ...........6006 076 046 
*E1GHTY-FIVE PHOTOGRAPHS, mounted on paper such 0 1 9 013 
*Thirty-Eight Sheets of Photo-zincographs ..... 023 
The SurvVEY will be sold complete for Twelve Guineas, or in Divisions, as follows 
The Pians Mounted, and in a Portfolio............cc.cscccssscsssssesescescescceseccees .- £2 18 0 
*Vol. I. Containing Captain Wilson’s Not 1 Jerusalem, aud Lllustrative 

IRIE sc ncsvsincanttansendansniuarinndieswendennivesindceedesenneuasusensherbtavonnesé pies uve £8: 6 





*Vol. II. Conti lining ‘the Photographs taken in and about the City .......... 714 0 


Tate) ccccoccasscceoees 12 12 0 


* For complete List of Photographs, &c.. see Special Catalogue of the Survey of 
Jerusalem; sent by post for two stamps. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8. W., 


Agent by Appointment for the Ordnance and Geological Survey Publications, and 
Admiralty Charts. 











The STANDARD COMPENDIUM “4 ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
CE gente weg ey with the BEST AUTHORS. Arranged so 
as to form Half-an-Hour’s Re ading 4 fe yr every Day in the Year. Edited by 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 300 Authors—355 Ext ructs—2,283 Pages. Jith Steel Ilustra- 
tions. 2Is Edition, 4 yols. crown 8vo, clot! 1 gilt; Sls 6d E litio yn, hulf-calf extra, 
marbled edges, 

The PEOPLE’S EDITION of HALF-HOURS with the 
BEST AUTHORS. With Sixteen Steel Portraits. 10s Ed . 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth; 12s Edition, cloth gilt, giltedges; 16s Edition, haif-calf extra, marbled edges, 

A COMPANION VOLUME to the PEOPLE'S EDITION of “ WALF-HOURS 

with the BEST AUTHORS. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, half-calf extra, 8s; cloth, gilt edge 

HALF-HOURS of ENGL ISH HISTORY. 
Arranged by CHARLES KNIGHT, 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Be dford street, Covent Garden. 








; cloth, 5s. 
~ Selected and 


MUDIE’S SELECT ‘LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
One Guinea per Annum. 


The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See MUDIE’'S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application. 
f Works of the 








The Catalogue comprises more than Twenty Thousand V 


Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for ¢ Libraries au 
Drawing-room Tables, and for Christmas Presents and Schou 


NEW OXFORD STREET. 


, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
City OFFicE—4 KING STREE 








ye LW of BOURNE MOU TH CHURC I. —See the B UILDER 


of Mr. 





THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 4)d, which als 
Edmund Sharpe, M.A.—The se 

Ventilation—Granites—Abhey 
about to commence.—1l Y 









x. New Volume 








NO OFFICE OR COUNTING-HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM! 


STONE’S PATENT BO, 


FOR THE 


SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 


ALL LETTERS, PAPERS, DOCUMENTS, ACCOUNTS, 
MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS& NEWSPAPERS. 
PRICK FROM 2: 6D TO GS EACH. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
A noat and ingenious contrivance. These boxes are very cLeap, and will be 


found exceedingly useful."—Standard, 














A Sample Box, Large-Note size, will be sent freo to any 1 i , 
Kingdom, on receipt of Half-a-Crown in postage stamps, addressed tu 
Manufacturer, 


HENRY STONE, 57 High Street, Banbury. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





—_— 


VALUABLE PRESENTS. 
CREASY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle 
Ages. By Sir Epwarp S. Creasy, M.A., Emeritus 
Professor of History in University College, London. 
2 vols. 8vo, £1 5s. [Just published, 

«Professor Creasy is a cool, just, and imperturbable 
judge, and in the judicial spirit only can true history be 
written.” —Luropean Mail, : i 

“ His exposition of facts is clear and animated, with- 
out affectation or irrelevant comments, and his social 
and legal summaries are readable condensations of the 
results of modern research, We do not know of any 
single volume in which the student may as pleasantly 
attain to an intelligent knowledge of the leading points 
of the History of England down to the close of the reign 
of the first Edward.” —Spectator Notice ef Vol. 1. 







9 

Dr. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 

SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 
One Guinea each Volume. 
The Six Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, originally 
published at £11 17s 6d—£6 6s, 
Or the Dictionaries separately as under :— 

£ s.d. 

DieTroNary of Greek and RoMAN ANTIQUI- 
Prbliahed at £2 ID. .ccpercorcesccscevscsvesce 110 








TIES, 
DicTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 

$vols. Published at £5 158 6d..........c000.00 33 0 
DicTiONARY of GREEK and Roman G 

puy. 2yols. Published at £4... a i ee 


*,* Avy Volume may be had separately. 


3. 

The MODERN ROLLIN. Subscrip- 
tion Edition of Mr. Puinie Smirn’s History of the 
Ancient World. Illustrated by Maps and Plans. 
Complete in 3 handsome vols., 8vo (1,900 pp.), 
£1 Is, 

“It is written in a picturesque and graphic style, and 
is undoubtedly not open to the charge so frequently 
brought against works of this class, of being dull read- 
ing.” —Lducationa! Times. 

« The style is admirable, clear, expressive. animated, 
and often singularly for-ilie and happy. In his deserip- 
tion of ‘decisive battles’ Mr. Smith shows the same 
talent for military engineering which is so conspicuous 
in the pages of Dr. Arnold, and the human interest as 
well as the ethical value of the work is sustained 
throughout by its justand noble sympathies.”"—Lvan- 
gelical Christendom, 


4. 
LARDNER’S MUSEUM of SCIENCE 
and ART. With 1,224 Illustrations. 

CONTENTS :—The Planets. are they Inhabited Worlds ? 
—Weather Prognostics—Popular Fallacies—Latitude 
and Longitudes—Lunar Intluences—Meteorie Stones 
and Shooting Stars—Railway Accidents—Light—Air— 
Locomotion in the United States—Cometary Intluences 
—Water—The Potter's Art—Ffire—Locomotion and 
Transport—The Moon—The Earth—The Electric Tele- 
graph—Terrestrial Heat—The Sun—Earthquakes and 
Voleanoes—Barometer, Safety Lamp, and Whitworth's 
Micrometric Apparatus—Sterm—The Steam Engine— 
The Eye—The Atmosphere—Time—Pumps—Spectacles 




















—The Kaleidoscope—Clocks and Watches—Micro- 
scopic Dr ng and Engraving—The Locomotive— 


Thermometer—New Planets—Leverrier and Adams’ 
Planet—Magnitude and Minuteness—The Almanack— 
Optical Images—How to Observe the Heavens—The 
Looking-Glass—Stellar Universe—The Tides—Colour 
—Man—Magnifying Glasses—Instinet and Intelligence 
The Solar Microscope—The Camera Lucida—The Magie 
Lantern—The Camera Obscura—The Microscope—The 
White Ants—The Surf: of the Earth; or, First 
Notions of Geography—Science and Poetry—The Bee 
Steam Navigation—Electrie-Moti Power—Thunder, 
Lightning, and the Aurora Borealis—The Printing- 
Press—The Crust of the Earth—Comets—The Stereo- 
scope—The Pre-Adamite Earth—Eclipses—Sound. 

Complete in 6 double vols, elegant cloth binding, 
with red edges, £1 1s, or half-bound morocco, £1 11s 6d, 

“ The ‘ Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valu- 
able contribution that has ever been made to the 
Scientific Instruction of every class of society,” 
Sir DAVID Brewster in the North British Reviar. 


London: JAMES WALTON, Bookseller and Pub- 


lisher to University College, 137 Gower street. 
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Just ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, in crown Svo, 
cloth extra, with Portrait, price 3s 6d. 
TATURE-STUDY, as applicable to the 
Purposes of Poetry and Eloquence. By HENry 
Dincks, LL.D., F.R.S.E. M.RS.L., &e., author of * Life 






of the Marquis of Worcester,” “Life of Samuel 
Hartlib,“&e. 
“My. Dircks’ “Nature-Study "is an excellent Gradus 


ad Parna %. Heis evidently fond of his subject, and 





has taken great pains, He has read a large number of 
books; and has collected a great mass of material. 
H ndustry is most praiseworthy, and his taste 
correct.”"— Westminster Revi 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh ; 
Sould by SimpKiN, MAnsHAt, and Co., London; and 
all Booksellers. 


BEETHOVEN'S CENTENARY. 





Just published, beautifully printed, and handsomely 
bound loth, gilt, 33 6d. 
B EETIOVEN: a Memoir. By 
> ELLIOTT GRAEME. With an Essay (Quasi 
Fautasia) ~ ou the Hundreth Anniversary of his Birth,” 
and Remarks on the Pianoforte Sonatas, with Hints to 
Students. By Dr. Ferdiuand Hiller, of Cologne. 


London: CuARLES GrirritH and Co., Stationers’ 
Hali court, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT BOOKS. 
The Riches of Chaucer: in which his Impurities have 


been expunged; his Spelling modernized: his Rhythm accentuated; and his Terms explained. With Ex- 
planatory Notes and Memoir. By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. With tine Steel Portrait and nwnerous 
Wood Engravings, handsomely printed in one crown Svo vol., 642 pp., cloth elegant, gilt top, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Clarke's book will do more than has yet been | feet of the general reader. We are glad to see tho 





done towards making that which has always been a | ‘Riches of Chaucer’,,,......but we shall not be satistled 
pleasure to the few a pleasure to the many. He has | until every one who pretends to know or care anything 
modernized Chaucer's spelling, but without impuiring | about our English poets is a reader of him who is the 
the antique beauty of his verse, and his system of ac- | most English puct of them all."—TZimes, Dee, 16, 1870. 
centuation removes the last stumbling-block from the 


o 
Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. 
the Use of Young Persons. With Life of the Poet. By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 
Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Feap, 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 
“The most accessible and the most intelligible in- | Chaucer.’ "—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 15, 1870 


Designed chiefly for 


With Steel 








troduction to the knowledge of England's first great “The book is a meet companion f »modol on 
poet that exists...... For intelligent young folk, a plea- | which it has been formed— Lamb's Tules from Shake- 
santer, and at the same time more profitable gift it | speare’—but that is saying much.”"—Vores and Queries, 
would be hard to desire than the prose ‘Tales from | Dec. 10, 1870, 


Tales from Shakespeare. Designed for the Use of 
Young Persons. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB, 15th Edition, with Steel Portrait and 20 beautiful 
Engravings, by HARVEY. Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s, 


>: 

Many Happy Returns of the Day! A Birthday 

Book for Boys and Girls, By CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. With 118 Illustrations, crowa 
Svo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 

“ Apropos to nice books, we cannot pass over ‘ Many 
Happy Returns of the Day’ without recommending it 
heartily, as we did Mrs, Trimmer's * Robins,’ and Mr. 
Kingsley’s * Water Babies,’ with which, and with all 
books belonging to the first-class works for young 


° ae Lt 
Merry Tales for Little Folk. {dited by Madame 
DE CHATELAIN. Illustrated with 200 Pictures. Containing: The House that Jack Built—Little Bo- 
Peep—Mother Goose—Cock Robin—Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant Killer—Tom Thumb 
—Puss in Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—Goody Two Shoes—Beauty and the Beast—Vinderella, and 27 
other Old Favourites, Cloth elegant, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 

“A charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to , and grandmothers—as you wish to contribute to the 
be placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament.”— | happiness of the little darlings who love you, take with 
Aunt Judy's Magazine. you, on your Christmas visit, these * Merry Tales for 

“ All good uncles and aunts—all dear grandfathers | Little Polk.’"—Lady's Own Paper, 


~” 7" ° 
The Boy’s Own Book: a Complete Encyclopwdia of 
Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Reereative. New and enlarged Edition, including Veloei- 
pedes, La Crosse, Base Ball, &c, With more than 600 Illustrations, lO Viguette Titles, printed ia gold, an 
over 700 pages, cloth, 8s 6d; or in Freuch morocco, elegant, gilt edges, 12s, 
“Not one amongst it rivals—not half-a-dozen of | but in a new and much improved form.”"—Saturday 
them rolled into one—can match our old favourite, It | Review, 
is still peerless......More truly than ever the lawgiver 
of the playground.”—Sun, 
“Mr. Lockwood's ‘Boy's Own Book’ is the real 
original work which we knew in days long gune by, 


The Boy’s Home Book of Sports, Games, and 


Pursuits. By Writers of «The Boy's Own Magazine.” With 200 Ilustrations, aud coloured dtie, &e,, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
“A smart little volume, well adapted as a present to 
young gentlemen home for the holidays.” —Aeli’s Life. request wherever it is known.”"—Aré Jowrna’, 


The Bible Opened for Children. By Mary 


Braprorp, With 12 full-page Ulustrations by the Brothers Dalziel. 16mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

“The stories of the lives and adventures of Scriptural | veying to their minds the facts of the sacred narrative 
characters are herein simply told, and all those parents | by consulting this neat little volume, which is wlequately 
who feel the impossibility of giving children the Bible | illustrated by the famous Dalziel Brothers.’— Weekly 
to read may overcome the difficulty they have in con- | Dispateh, 


LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 














vxcople, this may honourably reckon.” —.t/ienwum, 
peo} J A 


whether it is connected with Christmas, the New Year, 


“Tt will be an agreeable souvenir as a gift-hook 
or a birthday.” — Zines. 


“Tts imitators have been but puny counterfeits. The 
edition just issued may bid deilauce to them all” 
Bailey's Magazine of Sports, 


“Ttis a perfect reference-book, and will be in great 








STUDENTS’ EDITIONS, EACH COMPLETE IN A SINGLE VOLUME, 
AND APPROPRIATE FOR READING IN THE HOLIDAYS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS, contributed to the Edinhurah Review. STCOENT'S EpitioN, complete in 1 vol. crown Sy 
cloth; 12s, in tree-calf; or 15s, morocco, gilt edges. 








Also, uniform with the above. 
~ 


SYDNEY SMITHS MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, com- 
plete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth; or 12s, bound in tree-calf. 
SYDNEY SMITHS LIFE and LETTERS. 


HOLLAND and Mrs. AUSTIN. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth; or 12s, boun 


Edited by Lady 


1 iu tree-calf, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 


THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 


Each Work complete in a Single Volume, crown 8vo, legibly printed. 














7 


2s, hoards ° 9s Gil. cloth. 


, 


MELVILLE’S GLADIATORS. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, 
INTERPRETER. 

TROLLOPES WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER 


2s 6d, cloth, 


BRAMLEY-MOORE'S SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS. 


2s, hoards ; 2s 6d, cloth. 
:. hoards ; 2s 6i/, cli h. 
cloth. 


2s, lLoards ; 


-~os 
? 





») 





2s, 


ls Gi, hoards : 


TOWERS. 





23, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth 


CO., Paternoster row. 





n: LONGMANS, GREEN, and 
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NEW 
FRASER’'S MAGAZINE for 


Edited by J. A. Froupx, M.A. 


WORKS. 


[On Saturday next. 
CONTENTS. 
ON THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN War. By F. W. Newman. 
THE INDIAN DasFIciT. 
A FORTNIGHT IN Kerry. Second Article. By the Editor. 
THE FREE-GRANT LANDS OF CANADA. By Charles Marshall. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. By Dr, M. P. Lindo, of the Hague. 
Tue Loss or H.MLS. “CAPTAIN.” 
AHRIMAN. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
THE TEMPTATION OF THE REVEREND STEPHEN ITOLDFAST. 
M.D. In ‘Two Parts. Part IL. 
SCOTLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


SPEECHES on 


since the SESSION. 
Burghs. 8vo, price Is. 


WONDERFUL STORIES from NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Adapted and arranged by JULIA GoppARD. With 


6 Illustrations by W. J. 
Cox, M.A, Post 8vo, price 6s. 


The STORY of SIR RICHARD WHIT- 


TINGTON, thrice Lord Mayor of London, A.D. 1597, 1496-7, and 1419. Written 
in Verse and Illustrated by E. Caner. With Woodcut Borders and Initials, and 
11 Copper Plates. Rvyal 4to, price 21s. 


A VISIT to my DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


oO with some Additions, from Fraser's Magazine. Crown 8vo, price 
7s 6 


TERNE: a Tale. By 
Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vo! 
CONINGSBY; or, the 


the Right Hon. B. DisrAet, M.P. 
Crown 8v0, price 6s. 


LOTHAIR, with Portrait and new Preface, 6s. 
SYBIL, uniform, price 6s, on Saturday next. 


The PONTIFICATE of PIUS the NINTH; 


being the Third Edition of ROME and its RULER,” continued to the latest 
moment, and greatly enlarged. By J. F. Maguire, M.P. Post Svo, with 
Portrait, price 12s 6d, 


The LIFE of I. K. BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 
By IsaAMBARD Brunet, B.C.L., of Lincoln's Inn; Cluneellor of the Diocese of 
Ely. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATION 


By Alexander Falconer. 


ARMY REFORM 


delivered 


W. Srevart Trencn, 


8. post Svo, (Yearly ready. 


New Generation. By 


New Edition, complete in One Volume. 


Svo, price 21s. 


By GeorGe W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 v: 2 
8vo, 23s, 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, wi 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Ma 
2 vols. square crown S8yo, 31s bd, 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, May 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 48s. 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES, according to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By C. Dr 
ROTHSCHILD and A. DE ROTHSCHILD, 2 vols. post svo, with Maps, price 12s 6d. 


Vol. I. The Historical Books, Price 7s 6. 
Vol. IL. The Prophetic and Poeti 


The AENEID of VIRGIL, Translated into English 


Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. New Edition. Crown Syo, 9s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in England and 


France, Spain and Scotland. By Hexry THoMAs Becki, Fifth Edition, 
with a complete INDEX. 3 vols. crown Syo, 24s, 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By Sir 
WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B., late Govornor-Gencral of the Australian Colonies, 
and Governor of Madras. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 


THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 


“ Amy Herbert.” Second Edition. Feap. Svo, 5s. 


The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 


Planetary System. By R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. With 10 Plates (7 coloured), 
aud 07 Drawings on Wood. Crown 8vo, pric (/a January. 


tu 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
3, and Woodecuts. 


t 
te 


8, Landscapes on 


wl Writings. Price 5s, 








TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of INOR- 


GANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. ALLEN MILLER, M.D., late Professor of 
Chemistry in King's College, London. Small syo, with 71 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 








JANUARY. 


By Dionysius Diamond, 


By GeORGE Orro TreveLYAN, M.P. for the Border 


Weigand, aud an Introduction by the Rev. G. W. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW GIET-BOOKS. 


Dedicated by express permission and desire to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 


Queen, In 1 vol. small 410, choice ‘ly printed on paper spec ially made, with Ti: 3 
Vignette by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, bound, elu: 
extra, price Los 6d. 


ry. Yr al 7 

The GENTLE LIFE. 
Formation of Character. By HAIN FRISWELL, 
and selected from the Two Series. 

The Queen's acceptance of an early copy of this elition has been communicated 
to the Auth; Lor, in most gracious terms of comn ne udation, Her Majesty adding the 
expression of her“ es special pleasure with the chapter on ‘The Servant Withi n our 
Gates,’ the advice in which Her Mijesty wishes ¢ vu! 1 be followed by all.” 


The RED CROSSE KNIGHT: the Legend 


of the KNIGHT of the RED CR SSE, from Spenser's “Faéry Queene.” 
I}lustrated with twelve Original Drawings by Charlotte Morrell. Imperial 870, 


cloth extra, 25s. 
HISTORIC DEVICES, B. 1 DGES, and WAR 
By Mrs. Bury PALLISER, Aut! Lor of » Illustrated Book of Lace.’ 


CRIES. 
With 293 Iustratious, beautifully printed on ne “finest paper. Square syo, 
cloth, 21s, Also, by the same Author, 


The BOOK of LUEN Second Eilition, 21s. 
ART IN THE MOUNTAINS: the Story of 


the Passion-Play. By Wenry BLACKBURN, Autl rr of * ‘Travelling in Sp yaiz ui,’ 
&e. With Illustrations, Syo, cloth extra, pric 12s, 


The ADVENTURES of a YOUNG NATUR. 


Ess: ys in Aid of the 


The QUEEN EDITION, rey ised 























ALIST. By Lucren Brart. With 117 be aut wpe a ame ye orden Wood. Edited 
and adapted by Parker Gilmore, Author of * 1 Round the world,” &. Pst 
va, cloth extra, gilt edges, pri » 10s 6d. 


* We can strougly recommend this mst attractive boy's book.” 


MY APINGI KINGDOM. With Lije in the 


Great Sahara. Sketches of the Chase of the Ostrich, Uywna, &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


The WONDERS of ENGRA VING. By 

GEORGE DUPLESSIS. With 34 flne Woodeuts by P. Sellier, and 10 Photo graph 
Reproductions in Autot type, ill ustr: itive of the various Stages of the Art of 
E ngr aving. Square 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, pr 


Also, uniform, same price, MARVELS of GL. LSS- M. LAING. 
The WONDERS of EUROPEAN ART, 


embracing the SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISi, FLEMISH, and 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, &e. By Lovis Vianpor. Numerous [lustrations and 
Photographs, beautifully printed on toned paper. 128 6.4L 


Also, uniform, by the same Author, WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. 


The FAVOURITE POEMS of ENGLAND. 


Comprising the most Popular English Pooms from Danbar to Tennyson, with 
Notices cof their Authors. With 330 choi lilustrations. Re-issued in a ne w 
and elegant binding, as a Presentation Volume, One Guinea, 


PARISTIAN FAMILY; a Tale for Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the Fren Madame GuizoT pé W1TT, by the 
Author of “Jolin Halifax, Gentlem ." Vith Illustrations. Ieap. cloth, ds. 


The Choicest yy Cheapest Halp-( sdlion Books in the Market. 
The BAYARD SERIES. Pleasure Books of Literature pro- 


duced in the choicest style as companionable volumes at home and abroad. Price 
2s 6d each Volume, complete in itself, rinte lat the Chiswick Press, bound by 
Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk Headbands and Registers. 
The Story of the Chevalier Bay ard. By M. De Bervi.te. 
De Joinville’s St. Louis, King of France. 
The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose Works. 
Abdallah; or, the Four Leaves. By Epovarp LaBouttayreE. 
Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek: an Oriental Romance. Ly Wituiam Beckrorp., 
The King and the Commons: a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song. Edited by Professor Morury. 
Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions of the Great Duke. 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 
Hazlitt’s Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 
The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Sir THomas Browne, Kut. 


Ballad Poetry of the Affections. 
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By Robert Bucwanan. 


Coleridge’s Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences, and Maxims. Wi 


Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfleld by M. De Sr. Beuve 
the French Academy. [Other Volunes in Active £1 ares. 
Essays in Mosaic. Dy Tuomas Bauiayryne. 


A Suitable Case, containing 12 vols., price 31s 6.1; or the 
The * Bayard Series,” publis hed by Messr 
lunes, = ttily b yan, and, what is more, 

series us this is of inestimable advantage 

and takes up litte room, Fora few 
within his reach treasures that have 


Case separate, price 33 64. 
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treasures he must otherwise have searche 

found in every library. Literary enuterpri 

this. A large part of the best liter ture i 

out of sight by the worst lit ) hi nt: it is to be dug up, son 16 of it 
needs to be melied down, t vi for, th \ there is mach gold 
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sar-printed booklets, of w 


nnos tareed by th 


in old wks, there is in many of th 

in folius which he can searcely lift, but 

or seven make a han iful, what was recor 
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servant” in his “very t x history; what was written 

of the good Saint Lot Joinv whut songs were sung by our 

Cavaliers and Puritans: what were Cowle Srowne’s, Iazlitt’s, Napo eons, 
i much else, , under 


Wellington's thouyhts—et him who cares tu h ive 
his haud, go and buy ‘ 

The present Series ti king its name 
a translation of the Knight wi thout 
think, fill a void in the shelves of all exe 

These little square-shaped volumes contain, in a ver 
a great many things not very easy of acce 

first time brought toge ther.—From the 
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